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It may be thought, perhaps, by some, that little occasion 
exists for such a publication as the present on our immortal 
Poet, in consequence of the Essays of Doctor Channing and 
Mr. Macauley; but those splendid compositions do not seem 
to the author to interfere with such a production as that 
now respectfully submitted to the public, except in the 
disadvantageous comparison to which they must necessarily 
subject it. They appear to him to be addressed to readers 
already well acquainted with the works of Milton, and con- 
sist rather of a general summary of his characteristics than of 
any particular examination of his writings, which are chiefly 
and briefly referred to in illustration of each author's views 
of Milton's peculiar powers. It was the sincere, although 
probably the presumptuous, wish of the author, in the pre- 
sent Lecture, to rouse the attention of those heretofore un- 
acquainted with the general writings of Milton, in order 
that they might be animated to their perusal. Strongly im- 
pressed with that feeling, and encouraged by the flattering 
reception afforded by the Literary Institutions, alike to the 
present Lecture at the time of its delivery, and to the printed 
Lecture on Burke, he has ventured again to give the 
" winged words" of the Lecture-room a permanent and 
abiding character. 

Chancery Lane, October ^ 1838, 



LECTURE 

ON THE 

WRITINGS, &c. OF MILTON. 



At the politely urgent invitation of those gentlemen who 
conduct the affairs of this Institution, I am induced again 
to address you, and to follow up the plan which I proposed at 
the commencement of my former Lecture. I, therefore, now 
present before you as an object of contemplation, a man, who, 
if regarded not merely in di literary point of view, but in the 
various aspects of human character, is, in my opinion, of un- 
questionable superiority to Burke. And I present him, because 
not only is he the most brilliant example of that rare combi- 
nation of merit to which I before directed your attention, but 
because, notwithstanding the great extent to which his name 
is known, and the number of families in the British empire 
in whose libraries is to be found a copy of the " Paradise 
Lost," yet, I must take the liberty to say that, few people 
really know well the varied aspects in which its illustrious 
author can be viewed as a great man ; and many have re- 
frained from inquiring into the subject, from the prejudices 
instilled unfortunately into their minds by the misrepresen- 
tations of some of our greatest writers, and from the unpopu- 
larity, till modern times, of several opinions advocated by 
him. The fame of Milton, however, is growing and will 
grow; for it is of a nature which enlarges by Time. Like the 
oak of his native soil, it takes centuries to attain its full 
growth, maturing by degrees; but also, like that oak, it ac- 
quires year by year more solid materials for endurance, until 
lifting at last its proud head and leafy honours to the sky, it 
bids defiance to the wrath of the tempest, and stands erect 
in majesty and strength. 

He expected and prophesied that he should at first ^^ fit 
audience find, but few." The venal and licentious part 
of the nation— the courts and world of fashipp^ and the herd 



who always follow iti their train^ eudeavoured to stifle his 
fame ; but even then a large class of readers of the " Para- 
dise Lost," for that day, was found. It went rapidly through 
several editions, and Dryden, " unhappy Dryden !" himself 
bestowed an honest enlogium upon it, in the noble lines with 
which you must be familiar;* and, even while pandering to 
the vitiated French taste, which then corrupted the higher 
circles both in politics and literature^ by converting the 
sublime epic into a rhyming opera, prefixed a preface con- 
taining a high panegyric on his model. In the succeeding 
aera. Lord Somers bestowed his patronage on a fine edition 
of " Paradise Lost," while Addison took advantage of his 
popular periodical, the Spectator, to bring fully to the notice 
of his countrymen those enduring beauties which must per- 
petuate the existence of the poem so long as the English lan- 
guage remains. Unhappily, a few years after, the clouds of 
bigotry were raised to obscure the fame of the maw, by the 
intolerant petulance and overbearing anathemas of Doctor 
Johnson, delivered with all thatpower of language, but dog- 
matical authority, for which that great writer is so famous. 

The natural effect of this has been long unhappily felt, and 
the life of the author of " Paradise Lost" has been taken for 
granted by the great mass of society — the half- educated, who 
are content to hold their opinions on trust and authority — 
to be a subject almost of shame and regret to every English- 
man ; while, to do the Doctor justice^ the splendid critique 
which he has written on the immortal Epic has contributed 
to preserve the reputation of the poet in proud and brilliant 
lustre. As a poety therefore, and as a poet alone, have the 
great majority of Englishmen treated their illustrious 
countiyman ; while it must be owned that even to the in- 
quiring and intelligent, the intemperate heat and grossly 
abusive style occassionally occurring in some of his writings 
(for which, however, no allowance has been made through 
the excited state of the times, and the indecent attacks 
which provoked these replies and sallies of temper,) have 
created a strong prejudice against the author and the man. 

In France^ also, a similar prejudice has been fostered by 

* Three PoeU in three distant ages born, &c. 



one of the most popular of her writers. Voltaire, in his 
Essay on Heroic Poetry, says, " Milton, whom the English 
regard as a divine poet, was a very bad author in prose." 
Happily, however, another sera has commenced. A few 
years only have elapsed since a Latin MS. in Milton's hand- 
writing was accidentally discovered by the late Mr. Lemon 
among the dusty records of the State Paper Office, and at the 
express command of his Majesty, King George IV., it was 
translated by the present Bishop of Winchester, and pub- 
lished to the world under that royal and episcopal sanction.*' 
Some of the most distinguished writers of the present day, 
and in various countries, a Macauley,t a Channing, and a 
Chateaubriand,! have thought their great talents and influ- 
ence well employed in doing justice to Milton, and endea- 
vouring to arouse their respective countrymen to an atten- 
tive study of his Life and fForks ; and their generous and 
noble efforts have been made at a favourable season, for the 
world is not so apt now as formerly to be cajoled or over- 
awed by high sounding names, and men require to be satis- 
fied as well as overwhelmed. § The beneficial results of that 
spirit are daily displayed, and I know not where I view them 
with more complacency than in the growing estimation 
among inquiring spirits for the character of Milton ; a man 
who was an honour not only to his country and his age, but 
to the human race in all time ; one of those mighty beings 

* De Doctrin& Christian^. Libri duo Postbumi. 1825. Tbe translation was 
piiblisbed by Mr. Koight in that year. 

This Treatise has. been less read than it deserves to be. It should receive 
the perusal, as it must excite the interest, of every one endowed with ihe slighiest 
intellectual curiosity, for it contains the mature thoughts of one of the greatest 
of human intellects on the most important and difficult subjects of human 
inquiry. 

f Edinburgh Review, vol. 42. 

X He has devoted a considerable portion of tbe second volume of his work on 
'* Knglish Literature'' to an examination of Milton. 

h Every lover of Literature and admirer (^Milton must regret that the amiable 
ana elegant poet, Cowpcr, did not execute his intention of giving a new and 
splendid edition of Milton — cotrpiling notes, translating the Latin and Italian 
poems, and writing a commentary on the whole of his works. No one could 
be better qualified for such a task. His enthusiastic admiration of Milton is 
expressed in several passages of his exquisite poems, and his ardent love of 
liberty would have enabled him to do justice to the prose works of the great 
poet. But, unhappily, his intention was soon frustrated by the attacks of that 
dreadful disease of which he bad been through life the victim, and which after 
sobjecting his rich intellect to gradually increasing imbecility for a few years, 
finally destroyed both mind and body. 



whom it is the wise and gracious dispeiisatioo of Providence 
occasionally to raise among men, in order to show to what 
a height the human spirit ia capable of belug raised, and 
how far it can foresee the future course, and anticipate the 
progress, of distant generations ; and how possible and lovely 
is the harmonious combination of the speculative with the 
active faculties; of industry with genius, of learning with 
patriotism, of talents with virtue ; of a fervent zeal for re- 
ligion with a wide and liberal toleration; of purity and 
piety, and the most devout reverence for the Deity, with the 
most earnest attention to the welfare, and desire for the 
happiness of man t 

John Milton was born on the 9th of December, 1608, 
and died in 1674. He was buried in the church of St. 
Giles', Cripplegate, where the admirers of genius may 
gratify a natural curiosity, and see in a bust, (which 
is thought to be the best extant resemblance of the 
original,)* the countenance where sweetness was blended 
with strength, the wisdom of the serpent with the simplicity 
of the dove ; and the brow on which sat, what another of our 
great poctst has so beautifully called, " His majesty of 
Thought;" and which one of our fine living writersj has 
described as the " Throne of quiet graudeur." 

Hia life was one of unvarying and consistent perseverance 
in the discharge of his duties to his God and his fellow men, 
and in the exercise of those talents, which he considered 
merely given him in trust, for the benefit of mankind. 

if any doubt, indeed, can be entertained by any person on 
this point, it may be dispelled by a few moments' reflection 
on his temporal fortunes. His poverty and neglect in the 
later period of his life, I may be totd, were the necessary 
consequences at the Restoration of the office he had held 
under the Commonwealth j but, I reply, look then at him 



whilst he held that oSiee, 



I what do we find ? Any 



convertingofthe public troubles to his own account ? Any of 
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that disgraceful bartering of the public interests, which has 
branded his immediate successors with so just an infamy ? 
No, — but the loss of his eye-sight; a loss which, to a being 
of his love of the beautiful as well as the sublime in nature, 
may be more easily felt than described; but which, however 
deeply he lamented in its consequences, he gloried in from 
its cause, and has made the subject of those noble lines 
which ought to be familiar as household words in the mouth 
and heart of every Briton : 

Cyriac, this three-years'-day, these eyes, though clear 

To outward view of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs, doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope -, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty's defence^ my noble task. 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side ; 
This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask. 

Content though blind, had I no better guide. 

Well has it been said by an excellent living poet, William 
Howitt,^ 

" Most bitter payment found he in his day 
** In his ungrateful country's taunts and jeers, 
" And ours is ; — are we framed of nobler clay ? 
" Love and deep reverence, ecstasies and tears." 

The great principle of hislife then, was the utter absence of 
selfishness, the devotion of all his faculties (which, I repeat, he 
considered only given him in trust) to what he felt to be the 
real benefit of his fellow creatures. Bearing this great and 
noble principle of action in mind, let us now trace him more 
particularly in his career. And, I know not how it is pos- 
sible to give you so concise and yet comprehensive a des- 
cription of his boyhood and youth up to the time when he 
first engaged in the momentous controversies which aroused 
and distracted that age, and of the motives which urged him 

* Frazer'8 Magazine, for April, 1S37. 
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to enter into them, than in his own wordsy and which I am 
the more induced to read as they ar so admirably charac- 
teristic of the man. I am about to read an extract from his 
^^ Second Defence of the People of England^ ^ in an edition 
of his Prose Works, containing an able introductory review- 
by Mr. Fletcher, and published by Mr. Childs of Bungay ;* 
who has made this noble present to his country, in order 
that those compositions which bare been hitherto inacces- 
sible from their price (several guineas being the cost of 
former complete editions) may be within the reach of every 
Englishman. 

After stating that he is led in self-defence "to rescue his 
life from that species of obscurity which is the associate of 
unprincipled depravity,'' he says — 

" This it will be necessary for me to do on more accounts tliau 
one : first, that so many good and learned men among the neigh- 
bouring nations, who read my works, may not be induced by this 
fellow's calumnies to alter the favourable opinion which they have 
formed of me -, but may be persuaded that I am not one who ever 
disgraced beauty of sentiment by deformity of conduct^ or the maa?ims 
of a ireeman by the actions of a slave ; and that the whole tenour of 
my life has, by the grace of God, hitherto been unsullied by any 
enormity or crime. Next, that those illustrious worthies, who are 
the objects of my praise, may know that nothing could afflict me 
with more shame than to have any vices of mine diminish the force 
or lessen the value of my panegyric upon them ; and, lastly, that 
the people of England, whom fate, or duty, or their own virtues, 
have incited me to defend, may be convinced from the purity and in- 
tegrity of my life,'^that my defence, if it do not redound to their ho- 
nour, can never be considered as their disgrace. I will now mention 
who and whence 1 am. I was born at London, of an honest family ; 
my father was distinguished by the undeviating integrity of his 
life ) my mother by the esteem in which she was held, and the 
alms which she bestowed. My father destined me from a child to 
the pursuits of literature ; and my appetite for knowledge was so 
voracious, that from twelve years of age I hardly ever left my 
studies, or went to bed before midnight. After I had acquired a 
proficiency in various languages, and had made a considerable pro- 
gress in philosophy, I went to the University of Cambridge. Here 
I passed seven years in the usual course of instruction and study, 
with the approbation of the good, and without any stain upon my 
character, till L took the degree of master of arts. After this, I did 
not, as this miscreant feigns, run away into Italy, but of my own 
accord retired to my father's house, whither I was accompanied by 

* At the price of 258., and through the medium of Westley aud Davis. 
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the regrets of most of the fellows of the college, who showed me 

DO common marks of friendship and esteem 1 enjoyed an 

interval of uninterrupted leisure, which I devoted entirely to the 
perusal of the Greek and Latin classics ; though I occasionally 
visited the metropolis, either for the sake of purchasing books or 
of learning something new in mathematics or in music, in which 
I at that time found a source of pleasure and amusement. In this 
manner £ spent five years, till my mother's death ; I then became 

anxious to visit foreign parts, and particularly Italy The 

noble Thomas Scudamore, King Charles's ambassador, to whom I 
carried letters of recommendation, received me most courteously at 
Paris. His lordship gave me a card of introduction to the learned 
Hugo Grotius, at that time ambassador from the Queen of Sweden 
to the French court. Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa, 
and afterwards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. In the latter 
city, which I have always more particularly esteemed for the ele- 
gance of its dialect, its genius, and its taste, I stopped about two 
months ; when I contracted an intimacy with many persons of 
rank and learning ; and loas a constant attendant at their literary 
parties ; a practice which prevails there^ and tends so much to the 
diffusion of knowledge,* and the preservation of friendship. No 
time will ever abolish the agreeable recollections which I cherish 
of Jacob Gaddi, Carolo Dati, Frescobaldo, Cultellero, Bonomatthai, 
Clementillo, Francisco, and many others. From Florence I went 
to Siena, thence to Rome, where, after I had spent two months in 
viewing the antiquities of that renowned city, where 1 experienced 
the most friendly attentions from Lucas Holstein, and other learned 
and ingenious men, I continued my route to Naples. There I was 
introduced by a certain recluse, with whom I had travelled from 
Rome, to John Baptista Manso, Marquis of Villa, a nobleman of 
distinguished rank and authority, to whom Torquato Tasso, the 
illustrious poet, inscribed his book on friendship. During my 
stay, he gave me singular proofs of his regard j he himself conducted 
me round the city, and to the palace of the Viceroy ; and more 
than once paid me a visit at my lodgings. On my departure he 
gravely apologized for not having shown me more civility, which he 
said he had been restrained from doing, because I had spoken with 
so little reserve on matters of religion. When I was preparing to 
pass over into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelligence 
which I received, of the civil commotions in England, made me 
alter my purpose,/or / thought it base to be travelling for amusement 
abroad, while my fellow citizens were fighting for liberty at home. 
While I was on my way back to Rome, some merchants informed 
me that the English Jesuits had formed a plot against me if 1 re- 
turned to Rome, because I had spoken too freely on religion ; for it 
was a rule which I laid down to myself in those places, never to 

* Tbe idea of Literary Institutions and their advantages anticipated ; 
and that very phrase which is now so familiar in men*s mouths, used by 
Milton two centuries a§o! 



be the first to begin any convarsiit'ton on religion ; but if (my questioit* 
were put to me concerning myjiiitk, to declare it wichout any reserve 
nr fear, I nevertbeless returned to Rome. I took no stepa to 
conceal either my person iir my cbnracter ; and for about two 
montlis, 1 again openly defended, as I had dune liefore, the reformed 
religion in the very metropolis of popery. By the favour of God, I 
got safe back to Florence, where 1 was received with much aSectiou 
as if 1 had returneil to my native country ; there 1 stopped as many 
months as I had done before, except that I uiade an excursion for a 
few days to LDcia ; and crossing the Apennines passed through Bo- 
logna and Turin to Venice. After 1 spent a month in surveying the 
curiosities of this city, and had pnt on board a ship the books 
which [ collected in Italy, I proceeded through Verona and Milan, 
and along the LemaD lake to Geneva. The uienttou of this city 
brings to uiy recollection the slandering More, and makes me 
again call the Deity to witness, that in all those places in which vice 
meets with so little discouragement, and is practised with so little 
shame, 1 never once deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue, 
and perpetually rejected that though my conduct might escape the 
notice of men, it could not elude ike inspection of God. I hired a 
spacious house in the city for myself and my books ; where I again 
with rapture renewed my literary pursuits, and where i calmly 
waited the issue of the contest which 1 trusted to the wise conduct 
of Providence, and to the cooreige of the people. 1 saw that a way 
was opening for tbe establishment of real liberty; that the foun- 
dation was laying for the deliverance of man from the yoke of 
slavery and superstition ; that the principles of religion which are 
the first objects of our care would exert a salutary influence on the 
manners and constitution of the republic; and as I had ^m my 
youth studied the distinctions between religious and civil rights, I 
perceived that if ever I wished to be of use, I ought at least not to 
be wanting to my country, to the church, and to so many of my 
fellow Christians, in a crisis of so much danger, I, therefore, de- 
termined to relinquish these other pursuits, in whicli 1 was engaged, 
and to transfer the whole force of my talents, and my industry, to 
this more important object." 

He thus entered into public life, and, for many years, the 
history of Milton is the history of his country. It would 
occupy too much time, and would not only exceed the 
limits, but be quite beside the purpose, of this Lecture, to go ' 
minutely into that history. 1 shall call your attention to 
those circumstances which I think demand it, iis I succes- 
sively review the various aspects in which it seems to me 
this celebrated man may be regarded, viz, as a Political and 
Moral writer, as a practical Statesman, as a Poet, and as a 
Man. 
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Ist, Theriy as a Political and Moral IFriter. 

This subject certainly naturally branches into, and is with 
some difficulty separated from, the next, as most of his wri- 
tings referred to, and were indeed part of, the great struggle 
then going on in Britain ; and some of the finest of his works 
were written, we may almost say, ex officio^ by virtue of the 
office which he held, viz. of secretary to Cromwell. But I 
shall of course observe the wise regulation of the Institution, 
and abstain from political comments as much as possible. 
Nor, though it is certainly a very important topic connected 
with a view of the character of Milton, is it, however, a 
necessary one. Ample materials remain for unbounded ad* 
miration of the man, by all persons of all creeds and prin- 
ciples. In a literary point of view alone^ therefore, do I in- 
tend to examine the Prose works of Milton. 

The first of these appeared in the year 1641, and was on 
the subject of the " Reformation" of religion in England. 
Its object is to point out the various causes which have 
" hindered," as the author thinks, the " Reformation," and 
suggesting many points in which that great measure was 
incomplete. The Bishop of Norwich, Hall, and the cele- 
brated Archbishop Usher, published answers to this work, 
justifying the institution of Prelacy, which Milton had at- 
tacked ; and in his replies intituled, " On Prelatical Epis- 
copacy," and the " Reason of Church Government urged 
against Prelaty,"and "Animadversions on the Remonstrants' 
Defence," all published fn 1641, and in his " Apology for 
Smectymnus," published in the following year, he renewed 
his attack on the Episcopal authority, and justifies Dissent; 
contending that that authority is anti-Christian, not only 
unwarranted by the word of God, but inconsistent with the 
real advance of religion. I must again disclaim any inten- 
tion of approbation or disapprobation, in respect to the 
tenets of Milton in Ecclesiastical discipline. I am referring 
to his works, for the same purpose as I should refer to the 
writings of Hooker, maintaining the importance of the Epis- 
copal Institution, and of Jeremy Taylor and Doctor Barrow, 
champions and illustrious members of that clergy, which as 
a body, Milton attacked, viz., to show my hearers what 
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giants ill the earth*' there were in those days, and what a 
strain of sublime and nervous eloquence and argument was 
poured forth by men like Milton, thoroughly imbued with a 
sincere and humble reverence for God, and an ardent and 
intense anxiety for the welfare of their fellow- men, arguing 
the most momentous topics, in a style worthy of them ; 
although he was unfortunately, as I have already admitted, 
sometimes tempted to leave the course for personal digres- 
sions, utterly beneath himself and the subject, though pro- 
voked to these intemperate sallies by the gross assaults of his 
opponent.* I shall read a few of these passages in justi- 
fication of my praises, and as indicative of his motives of 
action. [Introduction to Church Government, vol. 1, p. 42.] 

•* Although divine inspiration must certainly have been sweet 
to the ancient prophets, yet the irksomeness of that truth which 
they brought was so unpleasant unto them, that every where they 
call it a ' burden/ Yea, that mysterious book of Revelation, which 
the great evangelist was bid to eat, as it had been some eye-bright- 
ening electuary of knowledge and foresight, though it were sweet 
in bis mouth and in the learning, it was bitter in his belly, bitter 
in the denouncing. Nor was this hid from the wise poet Sophocles, 
who in that place of his tragedy, where Tiresias is called to resolve 
king CEdipus, inj a matter which he knew would be grievous, 
brings him in bemoaning his lot, that he knew more than other 
men. For to every good and peaceable man, it must in nature 
needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and molester of thou- 
sands ', much better would it like him, doubtless, to be the messen- 
ger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief intended busi- 
ness to all mankind, but that they resist and oppose their own true 

happiness For me, I have determined to lay up as the best 

treasure and solace of a good old age, if God vouchsafe it me, the 
honest liberty of free speech Jmm my youths where I shall think it 

available in so dear a concernment as the Churches good By 

what hath been said, I may deserve of charitable readers to be 
credited, that neither envy nor gall hath entered me upon this con- 
troversy, but the enforcement oj conscience only, and a preventive 
fear lest the ofnitting of this duty should be against me, when I would 
store up to myself the good provision of peaceful hours : so, lest it 
should be still imputed to me, as I have found it hath been, that 
some self-pleasing humour of vain glory hath incited me to contest 
with men of high estimation, now while green years are upon my 
head ; from this needless surmisal T shall hope to dissuade the in- 
telligent and equal auditor, if I can but say successfully, that which 

* Nothing could be more vile and irritatlDg than some of the charges of 
Salmasius. 
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in this exigent behoves me 5 although I would be heard only, if it 
might be, by the elegant and learned reader, to whom, principally, 

for a while I shall beg leave I may address myself Lastly, 

I should not choose this manner of writing, wherein knowing my- 
self inferior to myself, led by the genial power of nature to another 
task, [ have the use, as I may account, but of my left hand. And 
though I shall be foolish in saying more to this purpose, yet, since 
it will be such a folly as wisest men go about to commit^ having 
only confessed and so committed, I may trust with more reason, 
because with more folly, to have courteous pardon. For although a 
poet soaring in the high reason cf his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him mighty without apology, speak more of him- 
self than I mean to do^ yet for me sitting here below in the cool ele- 
ment of prose — a mortal being among many readers of no empyreal 
conceit, to venture and divulge unusual things of myself, I shall peti- 
tion the gentler sort, it may not be envy to me." 

After stating the favourable reception which his juvenile 

efforts had met with abroad, he says, 

** I then began to assent to my friends, and not less to an in- 
ward prompting, which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and 
intense study, (which I take to be my portion in this life,) joined 
with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave some- 
thing so written to after-times, as they should not willingly let it 
dier 

And he gives various suggestions for a poem, which had at 

that time occurred to him, seeming apparently to lean to the 

chivalrous ages, as best adapted to afford him a subject. But 

he was evidently deeply impressed with the importance, and 

indeed the responsibility, of the Poetic gift — as appears from 

the sublime passages in which he pledges himself to some 

epic, and wherein he lays open his * inward promptings,' and 

his views of the preparation necessary to the great work. 

*' These abilities, wheresoever they be founds are the inspired gift 
of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in 
every nation : and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility; to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections 
in right tune, to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne 

and equipage of God*8 almightiness Neither do 1 think it 

shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that for some few years 
yet I may go on trust with him toward the payment of what I am 
now indebted^ as being a work not to be raised from the heat of youth, 
or the vapours of wine; like that which flows at waste from the pen of 
some vulgar amourist, or the trencher humour of a rhyming para- 
site ; nor to be obtained by the invocatian of dame memory, and her 
siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who 
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own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as 

many as are not lotli to hazard so much credulity upon the best 

pledges that I can give them." 

This was the pledge of the Paradise Lost — and we know 
howit was redeemed ! 

The late Mr. Hazlitt, whose reputation as a critic is justly 
high, has said, in his Essay in the " Plain Speaker," on 
the " Prose Style of Poets," that Milton's prose has the " dis- 
" advantage of being formed on a classic model. It is like 
" a fine translation from the Latin. The frequency of epi- 
" thets and ornaments too, is a resource for which the poet 
" fiuda it difBcuU to obtain an equivalent. A direct or simple 
" prose style seems to him bald and flat j and, instead of 
" forcing mi interest in Ihesubjert, by severity of description 
" and reasoning, he is repelled from it altogether by the ab~ 
" settee of those meretricious allurements by which his senses 
" and his imagination have been hitherto stimulated and 
" dazzled." 

When I first read this passage, [ confess I was consider- 
ably surprised at the latter portion of it, and I dissent from 
it on reflection, as on the first reading. The defect altri- 
biitcd at the commencement of it, to Milton's style, seems 
to be one which almost all critics have complained of; and 
their objection is best put by one whose authority on such a 
subjecl must be allowed to have the greatest weight, the 
late lamented Sir James Mackintosh. In his delight- 
ful Prelimimary Dissertation to the Supplement of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which should be carefully and 
constantly perused by every student desirous to learn the 
histoi-y of \loral Philosophy, and how to wield the powers 
of composition, he observes of Cudworth, that he was 
" educated before usage had limited the naturalization 
" of new words from the learned languages; before the 
" failure of those great men, from Bacon to Miltoti, 
" who laboured to follow a Latin order in their sentences ; 
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" and the success of those men of inferior powers, from 
" Cowley to Addison, who were content with tiie order, as 
" well as the words, of pure and elegant conversation — had 
" as it were by a double series of experiments ascertained 
'^ that the involutions and inversions of the ancient languages 
" are seldom reconcileable with the genius of ours, and 
" unless skilfuly as well as sparingly introduced, are at vari- 
" ance with the natural beauties of our prose composition." 
It is difficult, perhaps, to deny the justice of these remarks 
as matter of literary criticism^ and we are therefore com- 
pelled to admit that the style adopted by Milton makes him 
^' labour under disadvantage/' But looking at the subject 
in a deeper point of view, I cannot help feeling that this 
imitation of the classic models was not without its use, and 
was indeed characteristic of the man. Whoever writes 
really on the classic models, must be thoroughly imbued 
with a reverence for, and must have caught the spirit of, his 
originals — the " mighty dead,*' who have exercised such a 
potent spell over the minds and destinies of men for ages ; 
and who have spoken, and yet speak, through their glorious 
works. **' Their glory illumines the gloom of the grave." — 
With Milton, to write on such models was the necessity 
of a second nature; so habitual had been his converse 
with them, that he thought in their language and style, and 
was compelled to write in it. His mind was filled with those 

" Truths serene 
" Made visible in beauty, that shall glow 
" In everlasting freshness — 

'^ Never waxing old ; 
" But on the stream of Time, from age to age, 
'^ Casting bright images of heavenly truth, 
" To make the world less mournful.'* 

To him the sententious power of Tacitus, the dignified per- 
spicuity of Livy, the simplicity of Caesar, the majesty of Virgil, 
and the tenderness of TibiiUus, were familiar ; and the riches 
of the ancient world were brought as spoils to attend his tri- 
umphant march. The spirit o( antiquity possessed him — and 

* Athenian Captive. Act 2. Scene 2. 
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I, for one, am well content to take the intricate involutions of 
his sentences as the price of that inspiration. For it is not 
only a proof of literary taste and judgment to write after these 
models, but it is also a strong mark of the character of the 
writer as a man. It stamps him as the possessor of that 
true characteristic of great and generous minds, the admi- 
ration and reverence of kindred genius and greatness; and 
he, you may be assured, is wanting in real philosophy and 
greatness himself, who is not full of belief in the aspirations 
of his fellows, and an admirer of the greatness of others. — 
But, whatever we may say to this first objection of the acute 
critic, how can we accede to the strange statement that 
Milton is ever *^ looking for meretricious ornaments, instead 
of forcing an interest in the subject by severity of descrip- 
tion and reasoning ?" Now I deny this as matter of fact; 
I challenge its truth ; I appeal to all who have read Milton, 
upon it ; and I beg to direct the attention of those among 
you who have not yet opened his precious volumes towards 
it. Nay, I ask, is it probable ? is it posisible ? What ! the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, the man who left his 
pleasant journeys in the land of the Sun, the nursery of the 
arts, and more than even that, the " quiet and still air of 
delightful studies,^' for the heated political atmosphere of 
Britain ; and plunged headlong into the controversies of that 
eventful age, from nothing but a strong sense of duty and a 
consciousness that it behoved every freeman to rouse him- 
self for the contest — he, whose very enemies do not deny 
him the praise of sincerity, — he is asserted to have argued 
those subjects which distracted the Empire and agitated all 
Europe, "not intent on forcing an interest in them by reason- 
" ing," but constantly " looking out for meretricious orna- 
" ments !" Strange, truly, that such a criticism should be 
made by any reflecting man who challenged the reputation of 
a critic, and especially a man who must have sympathized so 
strongly with the object of Milton's exertions as Mr. Hazlitt* 
Doctor Johnson, also, in his Life of Milton, quotes the 
noblest of the passages which I just read to you, and in the 
following page, after sneering at Milton's attempts at hu- 
mour, (which it must be confessed are awkward — he was no 
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hand at that) says, that ^^such was his malignity that Hell 
grew darker at his frown." What an impartial inquirer 
may think of the malignity of the Doctor, I leave to you and 
others to determine; but, I confess, without being so uncha- 
ritable as to apply his own elegant quotation to himself, I 
think it apparent that party feeling has quite as much 
misled him as Milton ; and I am compelled to observe 
that the only excuse or solution I can find for his mode of 
treating Milton, is the consciousness of the severe blows, 
and powerful assaults, made by him on some of the Doctor's 
favourite notions of civil and ecclesiastical government. 

His next works related to a subject of a domestic nature ; 
for Milton, like some other great men, was unhappy in his 
first affections. His wife deserted him scarcely a month 
after their marriage, her family being Royalists ; and he 
then maintained in several works of different titles, but all 
bearing on this point, the lawfulness of Divorce under such 
circumstances. His doctrine is ^' that indisposition, unfit- 
" ness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause in na- 
" ture, unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to hinder the 
*^ main benefits of conjugal society, which are solace and 
" peace, is a reason of divorce, especially if there be no chil- 
" dren, and that there be mutual consent." But he protests 
against being understood to mean, *^ that licence and levity, 
" and unconsented breach of faith, should herein be coun- 
*^ tenanced'* ; but only " that some conscionable and tender 
" pity might be had of those who have unwarily, in a thing 
" never practised before, made themselves the bondmen of 
.^^ a luckless and helpless matrimony," and brought upon 
themselves " a drooping and disconsolate household cap- 
" fivity, without refuge or redemption." This doctrine is to 
my mind impracticable here,* even if it were not danger- 

* The Theodosian code permitted the dissolation of marriage by consent ; 
and in the German States, a mai^strate has the power of dissolving 
the matrimonial tie, for the reasons assigned by Milton. A philosophi- 
cal observer of that country has pointed out the peculiar causes which there 
prevent the evils that would arise in other countries from this facility of divorce. 
In Madame De StaePs work on Germany, and in her chapter on * Women,' she 
observes : ** On ne sauroit le nier, la facilite dn divorce dans les provinces 
** protestantes porte atteinte a la saintete du mariage. On y change aussi 
*' paisiblement d^epoux que s'il s'agissoit d'arranger les incidents d'nn drame. 
** Le bon natural des hommes et des ferames fait qu* on ne mele point d*amer- 
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ous and impolitic, and almost certain to produce much 
more moral evil than it would cure; but it must be 
confessed, that all which learning and argument can do 
in support of it, is to be found in these books of Mil- 
ton. I shall only read one extract from them, as 
they are purely controversial, and relate to a subject 
which, however interesting to us all, ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, would not, I fear, procure the illustrious author 
much favour, especially from the former, for his views. — 
Most of us will probably agree that the circumstances which 
Milton contended justify, and ought to permit divorce, 
should have been looked at by him, and should be looked at 
by others, before and not after marriage ; and we shall, 
probably, assent to the soundness of the observations made 
by Lord Stowell on this subject, in the course of delivering 
that one of his admirable judgments, to which the general 
opinion of his profession assigns the first place in judicial 
omtory. His Lordship says :* 

" The Law has said that married persons shall not be 
" separated on the mere disinclination of one or both to live 
" together. The disinclinations must be founded on reasons 
** such as the Law approves. To vindicate its policy is no 
** necessary part of the duty of a Judge ; but if it were, it 
'^ would not be difficult to show that the Law has in this 
" respect acted with its usual wisdom and humanity; vvith 
" that true wisdom, and that real humanity, which regards 
" the general interests of mankind. For, though in parti - 
" cular cases, the repugnance of the Law to dissolve the 

'* tume k cesfaciles ruptures, et comme il y a chez leit Allemaods plusd*imagi. 
*' nation que de vraie passion, les evenements les plus bizarres 8*y pasnent avec 
'^ une tranquillite singulidre — cependent c*e8t ainsi que les mceurs et le caractere 
'* perdenttoute consistance, I'esprit paradoxal ebranle les institutions les plus 
** sacrees, et Ton n'y a sur aucunsujet les regies assez fixes.*' And in the fol- 
lowing chapter, * On the influence of the Spirit of Chivalry upon Love and 
Honour,' she observes, the Germans ** se croient plus engages par les affections 
^* que par les devoirs. Ce que nous avons dit sur la facilite du divorce, en est 
** la preuve ; chez eux Tamour est plus sacre que le mariage. Cest par une 
'' honourable delicatesse sans doute quMls sont surtout fiddles aux proniesses que 
*' les lois ue garantissent pas." — But Madame De Stael, notwithstanding the 
eiperience of Germany, delivers her opinion in the sentence immediately suc- 
ceeding, that the security of the laws should be adopted, — ^*' mais celles que 
** les lois garantissent sont plus importantes pour Tordre social." 

* Tn the case of Evans v. Evans, reported in the 1st vol. of Dr. Haggard's 
Consistory Reports. 
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" matrimonial obligations, may operate with great severity 
*^ on individuals, yet it must be carefully remembered that 
" the general happiness of the married life is secured by its 
" indissolubility." 

But though we may be inclined to agree with the great' 
Judge, that an unhappy marriage is one of those cases in 
which the exigencies of society and the general good require 
the sacrifice of individual feelings and interests ; and im- 
peratively demand of those who have entered into matri- 
mony, without that mutual sympathy which alone can 
ensure mutual happiness, that they must suffer under the 
inconveniences which they have produced for themselves; 
yet 1 think we shall all equally agree in the view of that 
holy union which Milton has described with his usual force 
and beauty of language. In the 6th chap, of the first book 
of the Treatise on the *^ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce," 
he thus opens — 

" Fourthly, Marriage is a covenant the very being whereof con - 
sists not in a forced cohabitation, and counterfeit performance of 
duties, but in unfeigned love and peace ; and of matrimonial love 
no doubt but that was chiefly meant, which by the ancient 
sages was thus parabled ; that love, if he be not twin-born, yet 
bath a brother wondrous like him, called Anteros ; whom while he 
seeks all about, his chance is to meet with many false and feign- 
ing desires, that wander singly up and down in his likeness : in their 
borrowed garb. Love, though not wholly blind, as poets wrong him, 
yet having but one eye, as being born an archer aiming, and that 
eye not the quickest in this dark region here below, which is not 
Love's proper sphere, partly out of the simplicity and credulity 
which is native to him, often deceived, embraces and consorts him 
with these obvious and suborned striplings, as if they were his 
mother's own son ; for so he thinks them, while they subtelly keep 
themselves most on his blind side. But after, as his manner is, 
when soaring up into the high tower of his Apogoeum, above the 
shadow of the earth, he darts out the direct rays of his then most 
piercing eyesight, upon the impostures and trim disciguises that were 
used with him, and discerns that this is not his genuine brother 
as he imagined ; he has no longer the power to hold fellowship 
with such a personated mate: for strait his arrows lose their golden 
heads, and shed their purple feathers — his silken braids untwine, 
and slip their knots — and that original and fiery virtue, given by 
fate, all on a sudden goes out, and leaves him undeified and despoiled 
of all his force 3 till finding Anteros at last, he kindles and repairs 
the almost faded ammunition of his deity, by the reflection of a co- 
equal and homogeueal fire. Thus mine author sung it to me : 
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and, by the leave of those who would be counted the only 
grave ones, this is no mere amatorious novel (though to be wise 
and skilful in these matters, men heretofore of greatest name in 
virtue, have esteemed it one of the highest arcs, that human con- 
templation circling upwards can make from the globy sea whereon 
she stands) : but this is a deep and serious verity^ showing us that 
love in marriage cannot live nor subsist unless it be mutual ; and 
where love cannot be, there can be lejt of wedlock nothing but the 
etnpty husk of an outside matrimony, as undelightful and unpleasing 
to God 08 any other kind of hypocrisy '* 

Such is bis poetical description in his Prose work, and so 

thoroughly imbued was his mind with these principles of 

marriage, that throughout the " Paradise Lost*' he describes 

the state of our first parents with this view : thus the 5th 

book opens with this charming description of Adam's 

love— 

** Now mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing^ sow'd the earth with orient pearl, — 
When Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 
And template vapours bland^ which the only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more. 
His wonder was to find unwaken*d Eve 
With tresses discomposed^ and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest — he on his side 
Leaning half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 
Shot forth peculiar graces 5 then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whisper d thus : Awake, 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found 
Heav'n*8 last best gift, my ever new delight. 
Awake : the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet/' 

And in another part (B. iv, 1. 641) he puts sentiments of 

equal tenderness and truth into the mouth of Eve — 

" Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds 3 pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land, he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
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Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After short showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild — then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon 
And these the gem« of heav'n, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest bird, nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistening with dew, nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild — nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Nor glittering starlight, without thee is sweet.** 

Here are pictures of exquisite elegance and pathos !— 
Here is an accumulation of all lovely things in natural 
scenery, wrought up with the highest poetic genuis, but 
brought before our view, only to show us the far greater 
beauty and in tenser interest of conjugal tenderness and 
moral feeling ! 

I must mention, in justice to Milton, that when his wife 
expressed regret for her misconduct, and requested permis- 
sion to return to him, he received her to his home, and 
during the troubles which ensued, supported her family : 
which may serve to convince the incredulous of his good 
feeling and sincerity. 

In 1644 we find his "Tractate, or Treatise, on Edu- 
catioUy" of which the wholie tone and tenour are full of 
the nervous, bracing, manly spirit of its author, although 
it may contain suggestions, some of which are im- 
practicable, and others undesirable. Whilst I admit 
them to be so, I claim for this work, notwithstanding, 
the merit of bearing the impress of a high and independent 
soul, deeply anxious for the elevation of youth, by implant- 
ing in their minds and feelings principles of 'Hrue generous 
breeding,*' and of a diflferentkind indeed to what were then, 
and are even too frequently now, regarded as the only pos- 
sible ones, fitted for controul instead of direction. The 
* Science' of Education, let us remember, was then quite in 
its infancy, nay, did not exist. Seventy or eighty years after- 
wards, Locke followed Milton in the all important attempt 
to reform the system of instruction throughout the land, 
and his philosophic work it is impossible to read without 
admiration ; but it is only of late years that the science of 
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education and the art of teaching have been practically pur- 
sued with serious and systematic attention, and that in- 
telligent and enterprising men have applied themselves 
perseveringly to carry out the principles which have been 
theoretically established and elucidated. Such principles, 
the result of enlarged modern inquiry, conduct, I admits to 
better and juster views than those proposed by Milton, — but 
his rebukes of the then existing system are severe and use- 
ful, and his reproof of " spending seven or eight years 
in scraping together so much miserable Greek and Latin 
as might be learned otherwise in one year," is, unfortu- 
nately, nearly as much deserved now as it was then, and in 
quarters where it ought long since to have been deprived of 
its force and sting. 

In the same year appeared the most beautiful of all his 
Prose works, to which it is impossible to do justice in this 
summary way. I allude to the " Treatise for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing.'* This treatise was addressed to the 
Parliament} and its object was to procure what we have now 
the happiness to enjoy, viz. an unfettered press^ by which I 
mean not the privilege which enables every malicious scrib- 
bler to abuse his neighbours or his betters in the columns of a 
periodical, but the total destruction of the restriction which 
was formerly placed in the hands of an officer of the crown, and 
which required, before the publication of any book whatever, 
his license, or ** imprimatur," as it was called, and which 
effectually stifled at its birth any production not agreeable 
to the humours, prejudices, or designs of the court. Such 
a power even Tiberus acknowledged to be improper — for we 
are informed by Suetonius,* that he refused to punish libel- 
crs, as '^ the tongue and mind in a free State ought, he said, 
to be free." In this treatise the reason and eloquence of Mil- 
ton were employed to show the advantages which must follow 
to the English nation, from the total abolition of that re- 
strictive power. Sir W. Blackstone, in much later days, in 
his Commentaries on the Laws of England, says : " every 
" freeman has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he 
^^ likes before the public ; to forbid this is to destroy the 

♦ C. 28. 
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" freedom* of the press ; but if he publish what is improper 
" or illegal, he must take the consequence of his own teme- 
" rity. To subject the press to the restrictive power of a 
" licenser, as was formerly done, both before and since the 
" Revolution, is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the 
prejudices of one man, and make him the arbitrary and 
infallible judge of all controverted points in religion, learn- 
ing, and government." And in a note he gives the his- 
tory of the restrictions of the press, which, he says, ^* soon 
" after its introduction was looked upon as merely a matter 
** of state, and subject to the coercion of the crown."* Mil- 
ton's treatise on this subject is better known than any other 
of his prose works. It has been referred to in public con- 
troversy, — and not only in the eloquent speeches of Erskinef 
and Mackintosh J at the bar, was often quoted and relied 
on, but has been even cited from the bench by the Judges.§ 
To select passages from this work is almost being guilty of 
the fault of the man who published the Beauties of Shakes- 
peare in one volume, and who was justly reproved by Sheri- 
dan with the question — " and where are the other nine?" 
1 shall endeavour, however, to give you a general view of the 
line of argument pursued in it, and of the lofty tone of 
its eloquence. He adopts his motto from Euripides — 

" This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free — 
Which he who can and will deserves high praise^ — 
Who neither can nor will may hold his peace — 
What can be juster in a state than this ? " 

The object of his argument is declared in this early sen- 
tence of the exordium. " For this is not the liberty which 
" we can hope, that no grievance ever should arise in the 
" Commonwealth ; that let no man in this world expect ; 
** but when complaints are freely heard, deeply cmisideredy 

* Vol.4, p. 162. 

i Passim. 

X lo his celebrated speech in defence of Pelletier — indicted for a libel on 
Napoleon. 

^ In the case of Miliar ▼. Taylor (in the 4th volome of Burrow^s Reports), 
the first case which raised the great question, afterwards settled by a minority 
of 8 judges to 3, in the case of Donaldson v. Beckett, that an author had a copy- 
right, by the common law, before the statute of Anne. 
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and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound of civil 
liberty obtained that wise men look/or'*^ ^ 
This sentence is part of a noble exordium, breathing the 
lofty spirit of the author, and his deep sense of the import- 
ance of his subject, and the dignity of the Tribunal he was 
addressing. He relies with confidence on their impartial 
disposition to attend to his remonstrance, and refers to the 
example of antiquity, for a justification in coming forth as 
a private citizen, to persuade the highest assembly of the 
S,tate to revoke its decree. 
He then sums up the course he intends to take — - 

" That clause of licensing I shall now attend with such a homily^ 
as shall lay before ye, first the inventors of it, to be those whom 
ye will be loth to own 3 next, what is to be thought, in general, of 
reading, whatever sort the books be ; and that this order avails 
nothing to the suppressing of scandalous, seditious^ and libelous 
books, which were mainly intended to be suppressed. Last, that 
it will be primely to the discouragement of all learning, and the 
stop of truth, not only by disexercising and blunting our abilities, 
in what we know already, but by hindering and cropping the dis- 
covery that might be yet further made; both in religious and civil 
wisdom.'* 

Then follows this lively description of the value of 

books, which might almost persuade the dullest to becbme 

readers — 

'* I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the church 
and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean them- 
selves^ as well as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do 
sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not abso- 
lutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them, to be 
as active' as that soul was whose progeny they are j nay, they do 
preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as 
vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon's teeth ; and being 
sown up and down may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on 
the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost hill a man 
as hill a good book : who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God's image 3 but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself^ 
kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood ' 
of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose, to a 
life beyond life. It is true no age can restore a life, whereof, per- 
haps, there is no great loss 5 and revolutions of ages do not oft re^ 
cover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations 
fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what persecution 

* Page 104, vol 1. 
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we raise against the living labours of public men ; how we spill 
that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books ; since 
we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a 
martyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre^ whereof the execution ends not in slaying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at the sethereal and fifth essence, the breath of 
reason itself^ slays an immortality rather than a life."* 

He then proceeds to give an historical review of the course 

of the enlightened and powerful nations of antiquity, on the 

subject of licensing books, and shews that in Greece and 

Rome, no books were prohibited which did not blasphenle 

the Gods or were not libelous. And passingon through the 

times of the emperors, after Christianity had been publicly 

established, he finds a similar indulgence of all books, not 

blasphemous or calumnious; for even heretical works were 

not prohibited till they had been condemned by a General 

Council. But about the year 800, he finds this course 

altered, and the origin of the invention of licensing. 

" After which time the Popes of Rome engrossing what they 
pleased of political rule into their own hands, extended their do- 
minion over men's eyes, as they had before over their judgments, 
burning and prohibiting to read what they fancied not ; yet spar- 
ing in their censures, and the books not many which they so dealt 
with; till Martin the Fifth, by his Bull, not only prohibited, but was 
the first that excommunicated the reading of heretical books. For 
about that time Wicliff and Huss growing terrible, were they who 
first drew the papal court to a stricter policy of prohibiting 3 which 
course Leo X. and his successors followed, until the Council of 
Trent and the Spanish Inquisition, engendering together, brought 
forth or perfected those catalogues, or expurging indexes, that 
rake through the entrails of many a good old author, with a 
violation worse than any could be offered to his tomb. Nor did 
they stay in matters heretical ; but any subject that was not to their 
palate, they either condemned in a prohibition or had it straight in 
the new purgatory of an index. To fill up the measure of en- 
croachment^ their last invention was to ordain that no book, pam- 
phlet, or paper, should be printed (as if St. Peter had bequeathed 
them the keys of the press also as well as ofParadiseJ, unless it was ap- 
proved and licensed under the hands of two or three gluttonous 
Friars."+ ....** And thus ye have the inventors and the original 
of book licensing^ ripped np and drawn as lineally as any pedigree. 
^e have it not (that can be heard of,) from any ancient state 
polity or church, nor by any statute left us by our ancestors, elder or 
later, nor from the modern custom of any reformed city or church 
abroad, but from the most anti-christian council^ and the most 
tyrannous inquisition^ that ever inquired,'* % 

♦P. 104. + P. 105. tP. 160. 
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Having thus shown the origin and ^' i)edigree," as he calls 
it; of this "invention," he deals with its character and con- 
sequences : — 

"But some will say, what though the inventors were bad, the 
thing for all that may be good. It may so: yet if that thing be 
no such deep invention^ but obvious and easy for any man to light 
on, and yet best and wisest commonwealths^ through all ages 
and occasions y have forborne to use it ^ and J alsest seducers and 
oppressors of men were the first who took it up^ and to no other 
purpose but to obstruct and hinder the first approach of refor- 
mation ; I am of those who believe it will be a harder alchemy 
than Lullius ever knew to sublimate any good use out of such aa 
invention."* 

His first argument is derived from the importance and 
value of general reading, as evidenced in the most illustrious 
characters of the Sacred Volume ; and alluding to St. Paul's, 
expression, " To the pure all things are pure," he says, 

*'* Not only meats and drinks, but all kinds of knowledge, whether 
of good or evil ; the knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
book, if the will and conscience be not defiled. For books are as 
meats and viands are 3 some of good, some of evil substance ; and 
yet God, in that unapocryphal vision, said, without exception, 
" Rise, Peter, kill and eat 3" leaving the choice to each man*s dis- 
cretion. Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach differ little or 
nothing from unwholesome 3 and best books to a naughty mind are 
not unapplicable to occasions of evil. Bad meats will scarce breed 
good nourishment in the healthiest concoction ; but herein the dif- 
ference is of bad books, that they to a discreet and judicious reader 
serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to forewarn, and to 
illustrate. Whereof what better witness can ye expect I should 
produce, than one of your own now sitting in parliament ; the chief 
of learned men reputed in this land, Mr. Selden, whose volume of 
natural laws proves not only by great authorities brought together,, 
but by exquisite reasons and theorems, almost mathematically de- 
monstrative, that all opinions^ yea errours^ known^ read and coi" 
latedj are of main service and assistance toward the speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest. I conceive, therefore, that when God did 
enlarge the universal diet of man's body, (saving ever the rules of 
temperance,) he then also, as before, left arbitrary the dieting and 
repasting of our minds 3 as wherein every mature man might have 
to exercise his own leading capacity. How great a virtue is tem- 
perance, how much of moment through the whole life of man ! Yet 
God commits the managing so great a trust, without particular law 
or prescription, wholly to the demeanour of every grown man.*'t 
•* Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up to- 
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getber^ almost inseparably ; and the knowledge of good is so in- 
volved and interwoven witb the knowledge of evil, and in so many 
cunning resemblances, hardly to be discerned, that those confused 
seeds whicb were imposed upon Psyche, as an incessant labour, to 
cull out, and sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was from 
out the rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. 
And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into, of knowing 
good and evily (hat is to say^of knowing good by evil. As there- 
fore the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to choose, 
what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? He 
that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures, and yet abstain^ and yet distinguish^ and prefer that 
which is truly better, he is the true war-faring Christian. I 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised, and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
ont of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into 
the world, we bring impurity much rather 5 that which purifies us 
is trial^ and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, 
which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows 
not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, 
is but a blank virtue^ not a pure ; her whiteness is but an excre- 
mental whiteness ; which was the reason why our sage and serious 
poet, Spenser, {whom I dare be known to think a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas,) describing true temperance under the 
person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer through the cave 
of Mammon,^ and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and 
know, and yet abstain. Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey 
of vice is in this world so necessary to the constituting of human 
virtue, and the scanning of errour to the confirmation of truth, how 
can we more safely, and with less danger, scout into the regions of 
sin and falsity, than by all manner of tractates, and hearing all 
manner of reason ?'** 

After having thus forcibly shewn the necessity, nay the 
use of promiscuous reading, he answers the supposed ob- 
jections which may be urged against it : 1st, the spread 
of infection. This he clearly proves to be an irremediable 
evil, and humourously adds — 

'* i am unable to see how this cautelous enterprize of licensing 
can be exempted from the number of vain and impossible attempts. 
And he who were pleasantly disposed, could not well avoid to liken 
it to the exploit of that gallant man^ who thought to pound up the 
crows by shutting his park gate/' 

And he justly finishes his refutation by saying, that "if 
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^^ it be true, that a wise man, like a good refiner, can gather 
** gold out of the drossiest volume, and that a fool will be a 
" fool with the best book, yea, or without a book; there is 
" no reason that we should deprive a wise man of any ad van- 
" tage to his wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool 
*' that which being restrained will be no hinderance to his 
" folly." He then passes on to the next objection, viz. that 
we should not expose ourselves to temptations, without 
necessity, or employ our time in vain things. His trium- 
phant answer is, that this is a subject over which the state 
has no just or practicable controul. For if books are to be 
licensed on this account, there must be licensing for danc- 
ing, music, dress, and even diet and company. He says— 

" Impunity and remissness for certain are the bane of a coai- 
mon wealth ; but here the great art lies^ to discern in what the law 
is to bid restraint and punishment, and in what things persuasion 
only is to work. If every action which is good or evil in a man at 
ripe years, were to be under pittance^ prescription, and compulsion, 
what were virtue but a name, what praise could be then due to 
well doing, whatgramercy to be sober, just, or continent?" "They 
are not skilful considerers of human things, who imagine to removo 
sin, by removing the matter of sin 3 for, besides that it is a huge 
heap increasing under the very act of diminishing, though some 
part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some persons, it can- 
not from all, in such a universal thing as books are; and when 
this is done, yet the sin remains entire. Ye take from a covetous 
man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel left, ye cannot bereave 

him of his covetousness Suppose we could expel sin by this 

means ; look how much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of 
virtue : for the matter of them both is the same : remove that^ and 
ye remove them both alike." 

He closes this part of his subject by demonstrating that 
the task of licensing never can effect the end intended by it ; 
and asks " if Italy and Spain be one scruple the better, the 
*^ honester, the wiser, the chaster, since all the inquisitorial 
" rigour that hath been executed upon books ?'* This brings 
him to the last branch of his great argument, from *^ the no 
good it can do, to the manifest hurt it causes, in being the 
greatest discouragement that can be offered to learning.'* — 
And he utters this bitter and eloquent complaint from the 
depths of his capacious soul, which appears to me, I con- 
fess, of itself sufficient to settle the whole question. 
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" When a man writes to the world, he summons ttp all his reason 
and deliberation to assist him ; he searches, meditates^ is indus- 
trious, and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends ; 
after all which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he 
writes, as well as any that writ before him 3 if in this the most 
consumate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no industry, 
no former proofs of his abilities, can bring him to that state of 
maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he 
carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured 
licenser ; perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in 
judgment, perhaps one who never knew the labour of book-writing ; 
and if he be not repulsed^ or slighted, must appear in print like a 
puny with his guardian^ and his censor's hand on the back of his 
title, to be his bail and surety, that he is no idiot or seducer ; it 
cannot be but a dishonour and derogation to the author, to the 
book, to the privilege and dignity of learning." 

." Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be more than 
worldly wise ; tor certainly in higher matters to be ignorant and 
slothful, to be a common steadfast dunce, will be the only pleasant 
life, and only in request."* 

He expresses his fears for the laxity and indifference to 
knowledge, which would probably prevail among people in 
general, if the system of licensing were continued. And 
this brings him to the concluding part, wherein he rises to 
his full gigantfc height, foreseeing in beatific vision, as all 
the really great men have done, the onward course, the 
prog:ressive destiny of his race. The advance of truth is 
here his topic, and it is handled as such a topic, by such a 
man, should be. The style becomes sublime. 

'* The light which we have gained, was given us not to be ever 
staring on, but by it to discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge Lords and Commons of England! con- 
sider what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors : a nation not slow and dull, but, of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse \ 
not beneath the reach of any point, the highest that human capa- 
city can soar to. Therefore the studies of learning, in her deepest 
sciences, have * been so ancient, and so eminent among us, that 
writers of good antiquity and able judgment, have been persuaded 
that even ^he school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom, took 
beginning from the old philosophy of this island. And that wise 
and civil Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once here for 
Caesar, preferred th^ natural wits of Britain before the laboured 
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studies of the Frencli." ** Yet that which is above all this, 

the favour and the love of Heaven, we have great argument to think 
in a peculiar manner propitious and propending towards us. Why 
else was this nation chosen before any other, that out of her, as 
out of Sion, should be proclaimed, and sounded forth, the first 
tidings and trumpet of reformation to all Europe ? And had it not 
been the obstinate preverseness of our prelates, against the divine 
and admirable spirit of Wickliff, to suppress him as a schismatic 
and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian Husse and Jerom, 
nor the name of Luther or of Calvin, had been known ; the gloty 
of reforming all our neighbours had been completely ours,*'** 

He then refers to the inquiring spirit abroad, and even to 
the variety of sects and opinions, with a glorious glow of 
satisfaction, that at last finds utterance in a passage, often 
quoted, but never too often, which is probably one of the 
grandest sentences that ever came from the pen of man. 

** For as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and 
vigorous, not only to vital but to rational faculties, and this in the 
acutest and pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it argues in what 
good plight and constitution the body is ; so when the cheerfulness 
of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has not only wherewith 
to guard well its own freedom and safety, but to spare, and to be- 
stow upon the solidest and sublimest points of controversy and 
new invention ; it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a 
fatal decay, by casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption, 
to outlive these pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious 
ways of tnith and prosperous virtue, destined to become great 
and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind 
a noble and puissant nation rousing herself, like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : methinks I see her as an 
eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam ; purging and unsealing her long-abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance -, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. t 

He proceeds with equal confidence to express his reliance 
on the victory, if only Truth and Error be left to themselves 
to fight the battle out. 

** And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licens- 
ing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. * Let her andfalse^ 
hood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the worst in a free 
and open encounter ? Her confuting is the best and surest sup^ 
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pressing. He who hears what praying there is for light and clear 
knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of other matters 
to be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed and 
fabricked already to our hands. Yet when the new light, which 
we beg for, shines in upon us^ there be who envy and oppose if it 
come not first in at their casement. What a collusion is this, 
when as we are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, " to 
seek for wisdom as for hidden treasures," early and late, that an- 
other order shall enjoin us, to know nothing but by statute } When 
a man hath been labouring the hardest labour in the deep mines of 
knowledge, hath furnished oiit his findings in all their equipage, 
drawn forth his reasons a^ it were a battle ranged, scattered and 
defeated all objections in his way, calls out his adversary into the 
plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only 
that he may try the matter by dint of argument ; for his oppo- 
nents then to sculk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of 
licensing where the challenger should pass -, though it be valour 
enough in soldiership, it is but weakness and cowardice in the 
wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty ; she needs no policies^ nor stratagems^ nor license 
ings^ to make her victorious ; those are the shifts and the defences 
that error uses against her power: give her hut room^ and 
do not bind her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as 
the old Proteus did, who spake oracles only whed he was caught 
and bound, but then rather she turns herself into all shapes except 
her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as 
Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured into her own 
likeness.** 

Strong in this confidence^ like Milton, of the final victory 
of Truth ; like him, also, let us say, *^give us the liberty to 
^^ know, to utter, and to argue freely, according to con- 
** science, above all liberties!" 
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LECTURE, &c. 

PART 11. 

The remainder of Milton's Prose works, to which I haw 
not in the former Lecture directed your attention (with the 
exception of a " History of England" from the earliest times 
to the Conquest, and a few others of great merit relating to 
the state of public affairs, especially the approaching Re- 
storation, to which I have not time particularly to refer), 
consist of his letters and despatches, written in Lntin, 
and his "Defences of the People of England" against the 
hired advocates of Charles II,, for the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, and the dethronement of Charles I. And 
indeed this naturally brings us to the second view in which 
I proposed to regard Milton, viz. as a Statesman; on which 
I must claim your indulgent attention, because of the 
dilTicultics besetting the inquiry, and the necessity of enter- 
ing into it, to do justice to the distinguished subject of the 
Lecture. 

The works to which I have just referred (though they 
received the especial thanks of the Council, and were circa- 
lated and admired, not only in this Island, but on the 
Continent) have been justly blamed for the occasional 
asperity and intemperance of their style, and the wretched 
personalities and jests to which their author sometimes des- 
cends. *' Tis true — pity 'tis, 'tis true," but not so " pass- 
ing strange," considering the provocation given by the io- 
suits of his opponent, Salmasius, and remembering also 
(what I am certainly inclined to believe) that Milton 
laboured under infirmity of temper, which, however he 
exerted his utmost efforts to repress it, sometimes got the 
better of him. The doctrine which he advocated may, also, 
he objected to by a great many, doubtless the majority, but 
before Milton is condemned by those who know him not. 
let his object be distinctly understood. It was not to excite 
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the nation to destroy the king, (mark that !) but it was, as 
he himself says, " rather to reconcile the minds of men to 
the event, than to discuss the legitimacy of that particular 
sentence, which was already executed.'' The abstract 
principles contained in these different treatises arc no more 
than those by which the Revolution of 1688 was, and is, 
justified; and to condemn Aem, therefore, on that account, 
is to surrender the propriety of that glorious event. And 
what said the great Lord Chatham (speaking of the Rebel- 
lion) ? " There were mixed with the public cause in that 
^^ struggle, ambition, sedition, and violence ; but no man 
^' shall persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on 
** one side and of tyranny on the other." The successor 
and rival of his genius, Lord Brougham, too, says — " those 
** were troubles in which the cradle of English liberty 
" was rocked."* 

The extract which T read from bis Second Defence of the 
People of England, at the opening of my former I-ecture, 
will convince you that there are passages in that work at 
least, as beautiful in style, as'^they are unobjectionable 
for matter. And I shall now call your attention to others, 
that the mighty poet of England may be understood and 
appreciated, as he should be, in all points of his greatness. 
He thus replies to the charge which had been brought 
against him, by one More, the author of the work he is 
answering, viz. of his blindness! Hear the proud and 
Doble vindication thus forced upon him — 

** I wish that I conld with equal facility refute what this bar- 
barous oppooent has said of my blindness ; but I cannot do it ; 
and I must submit to the affliction. It is not so wretched to be 
blind, as it is not to be capable of enduring blindness. But why 
should I not endure a misfortune, which it behoves every one to 
be prepared to endure if it should happen ; which may, in the 
common course of things, happen to any man ; and vohich has been 
known to happen to the most distinguished and virtuous persons 
in history. Shall I mention those wise and ancient bards, whose 
misfortunes the gods are said to have compensated by superior 
endowments, and whom men so much revered that they chose 
rather to impute their want of sight to the injustice of heaven than 
to their own want of innocence or virtue ? But God himself is 

* Introduction to the Speech on the Missionary Smith's case, voj. 2 of that 
magnificent work, " His Speeche»." 
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troth ; in propagatiiig'ivliich, ns men display a greater integrity and' 
xea\, they apprnoth nearer to the eiinititQde of God, and possesB t 
greater portion of his love. We cannot snppose the Deity en' 
Tious of tnitb, or unH'ilUrig that it should be freely coniinniii- 
cated to mankiiid. This loss of sight, therefore, which ia< 
spired sages, who ivere so eager in promoting knowledge amoiig^ 
men, sostained, cannot be considered hs a judicial punishnienl 
Or sliall I mention those worthies who were aa distinguished for 
their wisdom in the cabinet, as for valour ii) the field ; What haa 
happened to great and good men I can hardly place in the catalogue' 
(if misfortunes. For it is evident that the Patriarch Isaac, tbaM 
whom uo man ever enjoyed more of the divine regard, lived blind 
for many years ; and perhaps also his son Jacob, who was eqnally 
an object of divine benevolence. And in short, did not our Saviour 
himself clearly declare that that poor man whom he restored to 
aight, had not been bom blind, either on account of his own sins 
or tliose of his progenitors > And with respect to myself, though 
I have accurately examined my conduct, and scrutinized my soal, 
I call Ihee, God., the searcher ofkearti, to witness that I i 
not conscious, either in the more earlt/ or in the later periods 
mjf ti/e, of having committeii any enormity which might deaervedly 
have marked me out as a fit object for such a calamitous visitation^ 
lint since my enemies boast that this afQiction is only a retribation 
for the transgressions of my pen ; I again invoke Ike Almighty tdf 
mtness that I never at anj/ lime wrote any thing which I did notf 
think agreeable to truth, to justice, and to piety. This was my; 
persuasion then, and I have the same persuasion now. Nor zaas t 
ever prompted to such exertions by the influence of ambition, fijr 
the lust oj lucre or of praise ; itmasonlj/bt/tbei-.onviclionofdi 
and the JeeUng of patriotism, and a disinterested passion for tht 
extension of civil and religious liberty. Thus, therefore, when I 
wospublickly solicited to write a reply to the Defence of the Royal' 
Cause, when I had to contend with the pressure of sickness, am 
with the apprehension of soon losing the aight of my remaining 

7e, and when my medical attendants clearly announced, that { 
did engage in the work, it would be irreparably lost, thei 
premonitions caused no hesitation and inspired no dismay, 
would not have listened to the voice even of Escul^ias himsel 
from the shrine of Epidauris, in preference to the suggestions o 
the heavenly monitor within my breast; my resolotion was na 
shaken, though the altcmatiTc was either the loss of my sight on 
the desertion of my duty ; and I called to mind those destinteSi 
which the oracle of Delphi annoanced to the son of Thetis ; 
" Two fates may lead me to the realms of night ; 
" If staying here, aronnd Troy's wall I light, 
" To my dear home no more must I return ; 
" But lasting glory will adorn my urn, 
" But, if I withdraw from the martial strife, 
'* Short is my fame, but long will he my life." 
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I considered that many had purchased less good by a greater eTil, 
the meed of glory by the loss of life, great good by littk safieriog 3 
that though I am blind, I might atill discharge the most honourable 
duties, the performance of which, as it is something more duraUe 
than glory, ought to be an object of superior admiration and 
esteem ; iresohedj therrfore^ ta make tht short interval of eighty 
tg>hieh woe left me to e^fap^ a$ ben^ial ae possible to the public 
interest. Thus it is clear by what motives I was governed in the 
measures which I took, and the losses which I sustained. Let 
then the calumniators of the divine goodness cease to revile, or to 
make me the object of their superstitions imaginations. Let them 
consider, that my situation, such as it is, is neither an object of 
my shame or my regret^ that my resolutions are too firm to be 
shaken, that I am not depressed by any sense of the divine dis- 

rleasure ; that, on the other hand, in the most momentous periods, 
have had full experience of the divine favour and protection t 
tnd that, in the solace and the strength which have been infused 
into me from above, I have been enabled to do the will of God, 
that I may oftener think on what he has bestowed than on what 
he has withheld ; that in short I am unwilling to exchange my 
consciousness of rectitude with that of any other person ; and that 
I feel the recollection a treasured store of tranquillity and delight. 
But if the choice were necessary, I would prefer my blindness to 
yours ; yours is a cloud spread over the mind, which darkened 
both the light of reason and 6{ coaiscience ; mine keeps from my 
view only the coloured surfaces of things, while it leaves me at 
liberty to contemplate the beauty and stability of virtue and of 
truth. How many things are there besides, which I would not 
willingly see ; how many which I must see against my will, and 
how few which I feel any anxiety to see ! There is, as the apostle 
has remarked, *^ a way to strength through weakness.*' Let me 
then be the most feeble creature alive, as long as that feebleness 
serves to invigorate the energies of my rational and immortal spirit ; 
as long as in that obscurity ^ in which I am enveloped^ the light of 
the divine presence more clearly shines ; then^ in the proportion 
as I am weakj 1 shall be invincibly strong^ and in proportion as 
J am blind, I shall more clearly see. O t that I may thus be 
perfected byfeeblenessy and irradiated by obscurity /"* 

Now listen to Milton's real principles and views of 

Liberty — 

*' For it is of no little consequence, O citizens, by what prin- 
ciples you are governed, either in acquiring liberty, or in retaining 
it when acquir^. And unless that liberty , which is of such a kind 
as arms can neither procure nor take away, which alone is the 
fruit of piety, of justice, of temperance, and an unadulterated 
virtue, shall have taken deep roots in your minds and hearts, 
there will not long be wanting one who will snatch from you by 

* Second Defence of tbe People of England. P. 926,7. 
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treachery, what you have acquired by srms. War has made ti 

great whom peace makes smaU Unless by the mear 

piety, not frothy and loquacious, but operative, niiadnlterated, and 
lincerc, yoa clear the horizon of the mind from the mista of enper- 
atitioD, H-hicli ariae from the ignnrance of true reli^nn, '** 

always have those who will bead yoar necks to the yoke 
were brutes ; who, notwithstanding all yonr triumphs, will pat yoa 
Bp to the highest bidder, as if you were mere booty made in war, 
and will find en exorberant source of wealth in yoar ignorance and 
saperstition. Unless you will subjugate the propensity to avarice, 
to ambition, and sensuality, and expel all luxury from yourselvov 
and from yonr families, yon will find that yoa bave cherisbed B 
more stubborn and Intractable despot at home, tliau yon era 
CDconntered in the field, and even your very bowels will be con- 
tinually teeming with an intolerable progeny of tyrants. J.el tlioie 
ie the first enemies whom gou subdue ; this conililulei the eam- 
pidgn ej peace ; these are triumphs, difficult indeed, but bloo^ 
less; and Jar more hottouralile than Ihone trophies which a 
purchased onlj/ by slaughter and by rapine. Unless yon are 
virtuous in this service, it is in vain that yon have been virtnous 

over the despotic enemy in the field."" "For instead 

of fretting with vexation, or thinking how that you can lay the 
blame on any one else but yourselves, know that to be free ii 
same thing as to be pions, to be wise, to be temperate and just, to 
be frugal and abstinent, and, lastly, to be magnanimous and bra 
so to be the opposite of all these is the same as to be a slave ; and 
it usually hajipens by the appointment^ and as tt were retributive 
justice of'the Deily, that that people tehich cannot govern them- 
aehes, and moderate their passions, but crouch under the slaverj/ 
o/their lusts, should be delivered up to the sway of those whom 
they abhor, and made to submit to an involuntary servitude, 
you think slavery an intolerable evil, learn obedienee to reaion^' 
and the government of yourselves; and, finally, bid adieu to yonr 
dissensions, your jealousies, your superstitions, your outrages, your 
rapine, and your lusts. Unless you will spare no pains to effect, 
this, you must be judged unfit, both by God and mankind, to be 
entrusted with the possession of liberty and adiniuistration of the* 
government ; but will rather, like a nation in a state of pupilage, 
want some active and courageous guardian to undertake the ma- 
nagemeut of your affairs. "t 

I really cannot help appealing to auy impartial person io 
this intelligent assembly, who may eatertain a strong 
objectioii to MiltoD on the score of his political views, 
whether this prophecy of the consequences of deserting the 
high principles of Liberty was not verified within the short 
space of twenty years, in the rcignof C'harles II.? Let 
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trs be just — let Us, if we can, be unprejudiced '^and dare to 
look this matter directly in the face. Long after the learned 
hireling and pedantic slave whom he so bravely overthrew, 
ehall be consigned to the oblivion, or, if remembered, to 
the less enviable fate of the contempt of mankind, the 
memory of the great Champion of Rational Freedom will 
be consecrated, to the most distant ages, in the hearts of 
all who shall be votaries of that holy cause. 

How stood Milton the corrupting test of power f He 
was Secretary to Cromwell, and though his enemies have 
been loud in their denunciations against him for ac- 
'cepling that office, and have accused him of thereby 
flattering a tyrant and deserting his principles, they have 
had no fault to find with his conduct in that office.-— 
Doctor Johnson says, with a sneer, in his anxiety to find 
something disparaging, that '^'^ having tasted the hotiey of 
^' public employment, Milton was unwilling to return to 
'"^ hunger and philosophy.^* But neither the Doctor nor 
imy other of his greatest maligners insinuates a charge 
(amounting to corruption, or indeed any other misconduct 
in his office; and as io philosophy, why may not a man be 
a philosopher in office ? 

Milton shewed that it was possible (however rai^e it may 
have been), and to act on principles which he avowed in 
private, principles ever tending to the public good, and 
alien indeed from those entertained, and acted upon, by 
most ''Statesmen,^' as they are called, and whom he has so 
well described in his *^ Treatise on Education/* Hesays^ 
talking of young men leaving the Universities for the various 
pursuits of life, " Others betake them to State affairs, with 
^* souls so unprincipled in virtue and true generous breedings 
^^ that flattery, and courtshifts, and tyrannous aphorisms 
^^ appear to them the highest points of wisdom.*' Not so, 
thought Milton; and part of the merit of the brilliant 
administration of Cromwell must be given to Milton: an 
administration before which, as an eloquent modern writer 
has said " the young pride of Louis, and the veteran craft 
" of Mazftrin, stood rebuked ; which humbled Spain on the 
*•' land and Holland on the sea, and whose imperial voice 



" arrested the victorious arais of Sweden and the pcrse- 
" catiDg fires of Rome."* Bat the great merit of Milton, as 
a statesman, is hit anlUipation of the age, bis clear and 
distinct perception of the spirit which was coming, and ia 
our days has " passed orer the body of the lime.'' 

His eagle-eye penetrated the dark mist, and revealed to 
him the future glories of his coontry, so that ve may he said, 
without any violence of language, to be his contemporaries, 
for thongh not among us he was in troth one of us. As the 
Viscount Chateaubriand has well said in his recent work, tbc 
" History of English Literature," " Milton shook with a 
" mighty hand all the ideas agitated in our owra age. These 
" ideas slept for 150 years. Might it not be supposed that 
" the political works of the poet were written in our own 
" times ; on subjects which we sec every morning discussed 
"in the public papers ?" And again, "All the questions, 
" general and particular, agitated at the present day among, 
" the nations uf the continent and the English parliament, 
" were discussed and resolved by Milton in the same spirit la 
" which the present age is resolving them ; nay, he even 
" created the modern constitutional language. What then. 
" was that gcnuis, capable of creating at once a new world 
"and a new language in politics and poesy?" There- 
marks of the acute French critic may be illustrated by many 
particulars — I called your attention to the phrase " Diffusion 
of Knowledge" in his account of his travels. His treatise 
on " Education" was in many respects far beyond his age, 
and we are only now beginning to feel some of its prin- 
ciples of" true generous breeding." The Freedom of thf 
Press, of which Milton was the foremost champion, 
effected a long time after his appeal and has only beei 
thoroughly guaranteed in modern times. And you will, 
have no doubt, be rather surprised to find Milton nearly 
two centuries ago, io the year 1652, writing to tlie ambas- 
sador of the Duke of Parma, at France, on the policy of the 
generous enterprise of hberating Greece, stating his desire 
that he could employ and cxcile our fleets and armies in 
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delivering from the Turkish yoke, Greece, the country of 

eloquence." But he justly states, that in his opinion, the 
first essential thing to be done is to reanimate the Greeks 
with their former industry and arts.* 

How stirring a thing is it to find this truly great man thus 
hoping in, and confidently foreseeing, the advance of his 
race ; and how would Milton, if he could be restored for a 
short time to witness the fulfilment of his ardent desires, 
be full of a divine glow of pleasure at finding even this, 
which was probably more a day-dream than a settled pur- 
pose of his soul, beginning with every fair prospect of a 
complete and successfql accomplishment ! 

Such was the man called to the high duties of government 
by the mere power of his talents, like Cincinnatus of old, 
not created indeed, but brought forward, by the pressing 
exigencies of the times. The amiable poetf who confesses 
hi3 own incompetency for the duties of public life, through 
his well known lamentable weakness of nerve, says ^^ gre^t 
'^ offices will have great talents." I am afraid that as re- 
gards the ordinary current of afifairs, he would have been 
n;iore ccMrect; in saying '^ great offices should have great 
*^ tajlents," but in such exigencies as those wherein Milton 
ht^d to act, great office nrnst have great talents, for without 
them the offices cannot be long retained. As Sir Walter 
Scotjt in one of his exquisite novels (Peveril of the Peak, vol. 
I.e. 14) has so well said, '^society knows not, and cannot 
^^ know^ the mental treasures which slumber in her bosom, 
'^ till necessity and opportunity call forth the statesman and 
^^ the soldier from the shades of lowly life to the parts assign- 
^^ ed them by Providence to perform, and the stations which 
^^ nature has qualified them to hold. So ros(e Cromwell, so 
^ rose Milton ; even as the tempest summons forth and dis- 
*^ plays the address of the mariner." Nor is it any dero- 
gation frx)m his greatness in this point of view, that some 
of his opinijOns may be disapproved of, others even smiled 
at, and others yet again contradictory ; and that much of his 

* Tbe curious may see this letter in Latin, addressed to Leonardus Pbilaras, 
page 836, in the edition to which I have before referred. 

f Cowper, the Task, tbe Winter Evening. 



Writings may be thought dull and tedious, aud rclntc to topics 
not now interesting. Throw them aside, and what then ? 
Are the other things less true and less important ? No— a 
philosophic inquirer into the greatness of Milton, will 
no mure refrain on that account from awarding him the 
glorious laurels which he so richly merits, than he will deny 
Lord bacon's claims to the character of a great philosopher* 
because, though he wrote the "Novum Organum" and the 
"Advancement of Learning," he believed in fFitchcra/t ; or 
will be hardy enough to contend that Shakspeare was not 
tbepoet of naiure,bcc&U!<e he has perpetually indulged in 
conceits aud far-fetched jests. No man can surpass his 
contemporaries in evert/ thing, aud the faults of the age must 
be excused in some degree even to those who have the sense 
and courage to go most beyond it. It must infect even the 
most independent, and the real praise to be bestowed on 
the greatest of men is that they are imbued with the love of 
Truth, and of which their very changes are proof.* 

Having thus viewed Milton as a public writer and actor — • 
as the contending champion on behalf of the dearest in- 
terests of his race — we must now regard him as a Poet, and 
what a noble object is there presented for our contemplation! 
Deprived of all that the vain, the giddy, and the sel&sh, con- 
sider necessary ingredients to comfort ; not only driven from 
his high office, but saved from death or banishment, only 
by the contempt in which he was held j reduced to poverty 
and afflicted with blindness — " from knowledge, at one en- 
trance, quite nhut out ;" clouded with a darkness, a " dark- 
ness to hefelt;" and suffering under, what to a spirit like 
his was a far greater trial than all tliose heavy evils and was 
truly wormwood, the ingratitude of a people whom he had 
done so much to benefit and save from the follies into which 
they fell, and the bitter consciousness that all his efTorts 
were unavailing, and that his old age must pass in witness- 
ing the destruction of what his manhood had been spent 
in the vain but honest endeavours to create and establish. 



* Milton evidcatly altered hii apntioieDIi an snme imparlanlieligiDiuvicwtj 

r ihr Uishop oi Wiachntcr's Prehce lo his TnaalaliuR oriheTri'ai. uf 
iriel. Uucl., p.33,&c. 
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In this state of apparent utter veretehedness, totally deprived 
of all that should accompany old age^ ^^ as honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends," this illustrious being was 
enjoying a foretaste of a heavenly state of existence in the 
purely spiritual nature of his pleasures ; and, feeding on 
ambrosia, poured forth those strains which haye ^produced 
unquestionably the sublimest work which the genius of man 
in any age or country has created for his fellow-men ! — 
When the wretched bigot who subsequently mounted, 
and was not long after driven from, the throne, thought fit to 
insult this great man on his blindness ; and when the grossly 
licentious king, then reigning, refused to listen to the ad- 
vice of his cold-blooded brother, and allowed Milton to live 
because^ being blind, and poor, and old, death could be no 
punishment ; they both acted on principles equally gross 
and false, but by which too many of their subjects, I fear, 
would have been actuated; and had little notion, indeed, of 
the fountains of happiness which were perpetually spring- 
ing up in the breast of Milton, from a memory stored with 
all ancient and modern learning ; an imagination ^^ which 
^^ passed the flaming bounds of space and time, the living 
^* throne, the sapphire blaze, where angels tremble while 
*• they gaze," and a conscience *■ void of offence' towards 
God and man, and not only passively innocent but actively 
good, filled with the noble reflections of a life spent in the 
service of his Maker and his fellow-men ! Ah ! such foun- 
tains of pleasure as these are indeed ^ day-springs from on 
high,* and the world shut out from the physical eye of such 
a man is compensated for amply by these " visions beatific !" 
Milton was a prodigy. At an early age he had written some 
of the sweetest poems in the English language, I refer to his 
minor poems of "Lycidas," and " Comus." The time will 
not allow me to enter into an examination of them. I pre- 
sume most of my hearers are familiar with them, and are 
fully aware what a union is presented by them of the most 
splendid and exquisitely adapted language, with the most 
delicate and spirit-stirring sentiments, and how easily the 
same master can be traced who swept the harp, and chaunted 
forth the sublime strains of " Paradise Lost," bringing forth 



io " linked sweetness long drawn out," sounds which 
" breathe the most divine, enchanting ravishment."* 

We proceed to the " Paradise Lost j" a work oa which so 
much has been said and written, and which has been the 
subject of some of the ablest critiques in our language, 
from the elegant disiiertation of Addison, and the acute 
Bpeculaltons of Johnson, to the splendid essays of ChanniDg 
and Macauley ; but on which, nevertheless, I shall detain yon 
a few minutes, partly because a Lecture on Milton without 
treating on " Paradise Lost" would indeed be leaving Ham- 
let out of the play, and partly because many of you may not 
be well acquainted with the admirable compositions to 
which I have just referred, i confess myself of opinion 
that " Paradise Lost" stands alo/te in the writings of men, 
and maybe said, as a great living poctf has beautifully writ- 
ten of its illustrious author, " to shine like a star and dwell 
apart." Doctor Johnson has said that it is "only not the 
" greatest of Heroic Poems, because it is not the firsti" but 
1 must beg leave to dissent from the learned critic, and as- 
sert that I do not conceive the magnibcient work of Homer, 
even as paraphi'ased by Pope, can stand comparison with, 
much less be placed above, the " Paradise Lost." For the 
subject is greatly inferior, and the exercise of imagination 
much less. Homer gives us the siege of a city, and the 
quarrel of the two Grecian chiefs about a beautiful slave. I 
admit that according to the bias of our natures we shall be 
respectively interested in the proud and chivalrous courage, 
in the wounded and vindicated honour of Achilles, or in the 
patriotic valour of Hector, vainly combating for his country 
and "greatly falUng with the falling state." I admit the 
splendour of the first book of the [Had, I admit the touching 
tenderness of the last ; but I demand whether the debate 
between Achilles and Agamemnon can equal, except in the 
mind of a school-boy, the tremendous interest of the second 
book of " Paradise Lost," describing the Debate in Pan- 
demonium ! As to Homer's gods and goddesses, they are 

* There can be no duubt ihal hia thuroiijjh knowledge, and cnlhuaiagtic love 
ofmuiic, DiiiterLnlly Baaisted hitn. 
t Wordiwurlh. 
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only (Icjiravett men and women, who, I suspect, were ready 
made to his hands by ihe mythology of Greece ; and I feel 
little doubt that Homer would be rather puzzled at some of 
the deep mysteries which some of his commentators have 
thought fit to make out, were enveloped in the childish 
stories and simple but natural descriptions of the great 
Father of Poetry. And as to f^crgil; the critics praise hitn 
for his correct judgment, and no one can deny the splendid J 
style and the majestic and beautiful passages of which the I 
Maeid is full ; but who can read it long without getting I 
thoroughly tired of its hero f I 

Now, I again demand, when does the interest (and that il I 
..is a desirable one is, I think, clearly demonstrated by Doctor I 
Lchanning, who says that our interest fastens on what is not I 
w7,Tiz. the commanding power of miod over pain, justly ad* I 
'ding, that "many a virtuous man has gathered new strength I 
' frocn the force, constancy, and strength of evil agents") I 
when, I repeat, does the interest in the character of Satan I 
ever flj^ ? Doctor Johnson has so well expressed the view 
which I am now taking, that I shall read his remarks upon it. 
"The subject of an Epic Poem is naturally an event of 
"great importance. That of Milton is not the destruction 
" of a city, the conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an 
'* empire. His subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions 
"of heaven and of earth, rebellion against the Supreme 
" King, raised by the highest order of created beings, the 
"overthrow of their host and the punishment of their 

»*' crime ; the creation of a new race of reasonable creatures, 
"their original happiness and innocence, their forfeiture 
^*of immortality, and their restoration to hope and peace. 
*' Great events can be hastened or retarded only by persons 
*' of elevated dignity. Before the greatness displayed in 
" Milton's poems all other greatness shrinks away. The 
" weakest of his agents are the hig^iest and noblest of human 
"beings, the original parents of mankind, on whose recti- 
" lude, or deviation of will, depended the state of terrestrial 
" nature and the condition of all the future inhabitants of 
" the globe. Of the ot/ier agents in the Poem, the ehief are 
j^^^"auch as it is irreverence to name on slight occasions. 
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"The real are lower powers, but powers which only the 
" cotktroul of Omnipolciiee restrains froni laying creatioo 
'* waste, and filliug the vast expanse of space with ruin aud 
"confusion. To display tlie actions and motives of beings 
" ihng superior, so far as human reason can examine theui, 
"or human imagination represent them, ia the task which 
" this mighty poet has undertaken and performed." Thai 
task Milton did not undertake without great reflectioo 
throughout bia life. In one of his earliest works, the 
" Reason of Church Government,"* he throws out various 
suggestious connected with an Epic poem, and doubtless 
through the whole period of his active politienl life, the sub- 
ject was perpetually intruding itself upon his solitary 
musings, and afforded the favourite occupation of his leisure 
hours. Mr. Coleridge in his Lectures, to be found in a 
recently published work, entitled his " Literary Remains," 
institutes a comparison between Milton, Homer, and 
Klopstock, aud demonstrates the great superiority of the 
former to both the others, observing that " the real in- 
" terest of the Paradise Lost arises from its being univeraalf 
"and that it, and it alone, really possesses a bcginniog, 
" a middle, and an end."t 

1 have said this poem stands aloite — by which I mean that 
its awful sublimity, and the vastuess of imagination, and 
majesty of thought displayed by it, arc unrivalled in any 
other human composition. The language of Demosthenes 
may be as admirably adapted to its subject; the exquisite 



t Lord tiyran in bis celebrated Leller to Mr. Bowlea, on llie clalini of Pope 
la rank aiDong peai poela, sb^i ibat ParadiBe Lml was eBseDtiBll) an " Dn- 
(HielicBl Biilijeel." From Ihe main nbjecl of that letter, (be vindkatiunof Popt, 
Few perwiDs o( lUarary totle, I pienime, will disgeat ; and bis Lardebip'i ditd 
splendid poelicul {lowenno one, eeriainly not I, wiJI denj. Bnt, uororlnnately, 
\at weight aa a Critic i« considerably diminished from that love of uttering start- 
ling paradotes to aflecl singiilsrily, and la couround the luigar, of which tbin 
letter aObrds other examples. Fur inalance, he sayi that Cotepcr aat no Pott I 
The author of IbeTaEli, the Linn on hia Mother's Pictore, the Rose, &r.,&c., 
im Poell Whether his Lurdsbip were real!;' insensible la the beauties nbich 
abound in the worlts of tbai charming I'oet, I kaow not, bnt at any rate I am 
driven to the conclusina either he wai no laFe judge of poetical merit, or that 
hit egregioui vanity and dispoBilion to paradox, which arc so Dbviaiis even in 
Mr. Moore's friendly and ipirited biography, have led him to slateincnta which 
did not repreienl hia genuine feelings. He sjieuka with similar contempt ol* 
Wordawurih. 
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tenderness and pathos of the description of Paradise may be 
equalled by more than one of the poets ; and the profusion 
of learning, though perfectly unapproached in any other 
work of imagination, may be occasionally tiresome from its 
very extent. But in the chief element of Epic poetry^ 
imagination, where shall we look for another Satan ? — 
The only work that can be compared to it, is the ^^ Divine 
Comedy'' of Dante ; but, without adopting the excuse of 
one of Ben Johnson's characters,* that ^^ Dante is hard and 
few can understand him," I am forbidden, by the limited 
time, from attempting to institute any comparison between 
that poem and the Paradise Lost. A very remarkable 
discovery has, indeed, been lately made, and revealed by M. 
Ouizot, in his '^Lectures on Civilization," delivered at Paris, 
with reference to the origin of Paradise Lost. That learned 
historian has brought to light a Latin poem on that subject, 
written by a French bishop, at the beginning of the sixth, 
and published at the commencement of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury; and he presumes from Milton's extensive knowledge, 
both classical and theological, that he had perused it with 
great attention. Several of the passages of the old bishop 
are certainly very similar to some of Milton's, and possess 
very considerable merit. Whether Milton was, or was not, 
acquainted with this curious poem we know not: but if 
he were, I fully agree with M. Guizot, that his glory is not 
in the least diminished by that circumstance; for, says the 
eloquent and candid professor, Milton ^^ was one of those 
*^ men who can invent when they please, and have a right 
^^ to imitate, for even while they are imitating they invent." 
I will take the liberty to add, that the Paradise Lost is con- 
fessedly full of figures and sentiments borrowed and culled 
from all quarters; but as the author of an entertaining article 
on this discovery of M. Guizot, in a recent number of Black- 
wood's Magazine,t well says, the images and ideas were 
taken by Milton in stucco and returned in marble. In refer- 
ence to the vast imagination displayed in the description of 
the superhuman beings, I shall adopt Mr. Macauley's re- 

* tady Politic, in the Fox, f March, 1838. 
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marks^ in his admirable Essay in the Edinbui^h Review, 
when comparing on this subject Dante and Milton. ^^The 
^^ interest excited by Dante's poetry is not proper to super- 
'^ natural agents. We feel that we could talk with his 
'^ ghosts and demons, without any emotion of unearthly 
^^ awe. We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper, and 
^^ eat heartily in their company. His angels are good men 
'^ with wings. His devils are ugly, spitef^uf, executioners. 
^^ His dead men are merely living men in strange situations. 
'^ But the fiends of Milton are wonderful creations. They 
'^ are not metaphysical abstractions; they are not wicked 
" men. They are not ugly beasts. They have no hotns or 
*' tails. They have no fee-faw-fum. They have jnst 
" enough in common with human nature to be intelligible 
^^ to human beings. Their characters are like their forms, 
*' marked by a certain dim resemblance to those men, but 
^' exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, and veiled ii^ mysleri- 
'' ous gloom." In confirmation of these excellent remarks, 
let me ask you, who can ever read the sublime description 
of Satan without emotions of awe ? 

— '• He above the rest. 
In shape and gesture proudly einineot. 
Stood like a toWer. His form had not yet lost' 
All its original likeness, nor appear*d 
Less thfein archangel ruiu'd, and th* excess 
Of glory obscured > — as when the sun new ris'n. 
Looks through the horizoutai* misty ur. 
Shorn of his beams^ or from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.*' 

Truly has Mr. Burke said,* that this ^^ portrait possesses 
^^ a dignity suited to the subject.^' This observation may 
be applied, indeed, to all those awful creations, the chiefs of 
the fallen spirits, whose characteristics are pourtrayed with 
such vigour, and discriminated with such nicety, in the 
second book of the Paradise Lost. I wish that in such In- 
stitutions as the present, the practice of public readings 
were adopted ; by which many persons would become ac- 

* Sublime and Beautiful. Part 2. Sec. 4. 
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quainted with compositions which they consider too tedious 
for private perusal, and perhaps too unintelligible, and 
which they consequently neglect.* If that useful plan were 
acted on, I would have taken an opportunity, at some time, 
to read you this book — full of sublimity— but I must now 
confine myself to selected passages, and I choose the oration 
of Belial. 

[Here Mr. Fry read the speech of Belial^ line 110 to line 225, 
Book % Paradise Lost.] 

Now let us derive some relief and greater pleasure in the 
contemplation of scenes of beauty, tenderness, virtue, and 
happiness, which this great poet has painted with equal 
truth and power. Let us quit Hell for Paradise, and we 
shall be lost in admiration at the combination of powers- 
essential for drawing two such pictures ! 

[Here Mr. Fry read part of the description of Eden, line 246^ 
to line 268, Book A, and of Adam and Eve, line 28$ to line 311.] 

Such writing as this reminds us of the elegant classic 
fable of roses growing up under our feet — or rather realizes 
the Arabian tale of the man who could never open his 
mouth without dropping pearls. 

Milton's friend, Elwood the quaker, whom he consulted 
on the "Paradise Lost,*' tells us, that he observed to him — 
" This is very well, friend, but what hast thou to say of 
" Paradise Regained ?" And that Milton, struck with the 
remark, applied himself to the composition of the work 
which he has so entitled ; and which, though the favourite 
production of its author, it has been the fashion to consider 
as unworthy of his genius. I shall vindicate it merely by 
adopting the remark of Mr. Macauley, that though inferior 
to the "Paradise Lost,'* it is superior to any Epie poem 
produced since. 

But we have lingered too long by the way — these "golden 
apples'' of poetry have turned us from our course. We 
must hasten on to contemplate, not the author, but 
the man. Milton is one of the brilliant band of men illus- 

* One advantage of the adoption of this plan would be, a system of training, 
and a species of Normal schools for Lecturers, who would be thus gradoaUy 
familiarized with their duties, and accustomed to deal with an audience. 
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trious in literature, who have also earned a wreath of laurels 
by their conduct among their fellow-men. 

We study, indeed, the biographies of all the great poets, 
historians, and dramatists, with interest ; but as regards most 
of them, with an interest merely excited by curiosity, and 
not for useful ends. But Milton's character is a subject 
for our closest meditations ; and is adapted not merely 
for the gaze of our unavailing admiration, but to ani- 
mate us in earnest endeavours at an imitation of its ex« 
cellencies. We are at once struck by the prodigious 
greatness and variety of his talents, and the vast extent 
of his learning. Gifted with a genius which, of its kind, 
has only been equalled in England by that of Shakspeare 
and Bacon, he applied himself from an early age (be 
tells us his 12th year) to the severest study, and persevered 
in that noble course to the end of his existence. This ex- 
ample may teach us how foolish is the vulgar opinion, that 
genius and industry are irreconcileable. Let those who 
think so, turn their eyes to Milton; let them read the 
** Paradise Lost," and say whether the originality of inven- 
tion or the stores of learning are more conspicuous. Again, 
let those who imagine that great talents and great virtues 
are incompatible, turn to Milton ; and there they will see 
that the glory of English literature was of unsullied morals, 
of pure and spotless life. And if they ims^ne that con- 
templation and study unfit their devotee for the active duties 
of life, let them turn again to Milton ; and see the practical 
talents of the philosopher, and the stranger union of the pa- 
triot and the statesman. And if they are tempted to thitik, 
from much fashionable writing, that whining sentimentality 
and morbid exaggeration of feeling are the natural and pro- 
per fruits of poetry and its sublime musings, let them turn 
again to Milton, and see that ^^ his poetry is always health- 
^' ful, bright, and vigorous, without gloom or dark pictures 
'^ of life ; for he knew that there is a power in the soul to 
^^ transmute calamity into the occasion and nutriment of 
** moral power and triumphant virtue."* And if they 

* Dr. Channing. 
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imagine, from too many lamentable instances, that brilliant 
parts will be unaccompanied by Religion, and mislead their 
gifted possessor to a denial or contempt of that Fountain 
of Good, and Father of Spirits, from whom alone they can 
proceed, let them turn again to Milton, and see that the 
surest guarantee for the employment of our faculties in the 
benefit of our fellow creatures, is a devout reverence for the 
providence of God, and remember that Milton was the man 
who, bowing in humble adoration at the invisible throne of 
Omnipotent wisdom, addressed his fervent prayer for assist- 
ance in his endeavours, to that ^^ Eternal Spirit, who can 
^* enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and who sends 
** forth his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
^* touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases !" 

That prayer was answered, and Milton was graciously 
rused up to exemplify, in his life and character, the 
greatness of which the human spirit is capable, when 
under the ever- active influence, the all-prevading power, 
of an intense feeling of the duties which every man 
is called upon to discharge. Milton did not look upon 
this world as a phantasmagoria ; did not live in a realm 
of dreams and fancies, nor consider that he was en- 
titled to allow life to pass away in mere abstract specu- 
lation. The great principles on which he acted were with 
him "felt in the blood and felt along the heart."* He knew 
that he was bound to act, and endeavour to make the race 
he adorned the wiser and better for his existence. He 
venerated himself, not as poet, not us statesman, but as 
If AN — " as high and heaven-born man"— and therefore he 
venerated every human being. For the least of men is that, 
and the greatest of men is no more.' There may be diversi- 
ties of gifts between them 5 but they are of one Spirit, of one 
blood created, and one Lord is Father of them all. This is 
the great moral truth of Christianity— 

"Which as the young observe^ the old despise, 

" The old are foolish, and the young are wise," — 

and a real, and vivid, and practical belief of it, is the root of 

* Wordswbrthr 
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all true greatness. Whoso feels not that, whatever bis rank 
or genius, or even his fame, may have been, is of the 
" earth, earthy," and his memory is destined to die ; for in 
the progress of the race, when men shall have learnt to 
whom among them ^^ honour is due," his name will be con- 
signed to oblivion. But whoso feels that truth and acts upon 
it, is reserved for an enduring and increasing glory, though 
late perhaps bestowed, as the price of his sacrifice of all 
selfish considerations to the great duty assigned to men here 
by their Creator, the elevation of man ; a duty which, like 
Milton, he will discharge at all hazards and at whatever 
cost, and which will prompt him to devote himself, even 
most sedulously where the objects are humblest, as they will 
be " by so much the more endeared to him by how much 
^^ they need his assistance." Milton felt this truth, and acted 
upon it to its fullest extent, and in so doing has benefited 
mankind — by his writings as an Author; by his exertions 
as a Statesman ; by his character as a Man. 

By his writings as an author ^ — for the eloquent eifasioDS 
of his prose are becoming more and more known every 
day, and I heartily recommend every person present, not 
already acquainted with them, to become so forthwith. The 
regret expressed by the amiable Bishop of Winchester, in 
his Preface to the Translation to which I have before re- 
ferred, is daily losing its force, — " that the Prose Works of 
" Milton, where in the midst of much that is coarse and in- 
" temperate passages of such redeeming beauty occur, should 
" be in the hands of so few readers; considering the ad- 
" vantage which might be derived to our literature from the 
^* study of their original and nervous eloquence."* And as 
to Mis poetry y it is, I regret to say, become too much the 
fashion, in some quarters, to think that poetry does not 
benefit the mind and is not oi practical use; a doctrine and 
spirit which, if prevalent to any great degree, would soon 
leave the world a tolerably hum- drum affair, but which I 
earnestly and confidently hope will gain no ground among 
us ! If it does, farewell the true greatness, farewell the 
genuine pleasures, of the soul ! 

♦ Preface to Translation of Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 25. 
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And Milton has benefited us by his exertions cts a states^ 
man ; by shewing the great mass of mankind how possible 
it is to be at once a politician and philosopher, and how 
truly practical are great and noble principles of action^ 
aud how they may not only animate the breast, when under 
the influence of those "glorious prophets of the future, youth 
and hope," but be also the directing and moving power of 
mature public conduct; and how good a man of business 
may be one full of learning ; and last, but not least, that 
purity of character, public and private, may co-exist, and 
that a man is not obliged to put ojf those virtues which he 
respects in his personal conduct, while administering the 
affairs of nations.*- 

*^ He did not prostitute his powers of song, 
" Nor turn his mighty talents to a crime."t 

Aud Milton has benefited us by his character* For who 
shall deny that we are instructed as well as delighted, made 
better and wiser by the contemplation of such a man ; by 
feeling that he was one of us ; and that if we will only per- 
severe in the same course, although we may possess but a 
limited portion indeed of his vast genius, we may yet attain 
an equal content, and achieve, perchance, something of his 
glory 1 Of such men as he, it may indeed be said, that 
** though dead, they yet speak ;" for let corruption do its 
work on their physical frames, and resolve them to their 
primeval elements, yet still their mighty 

" Spirits walk abroad, and must conduct 
" The world at .last to Freedom."t 

♦ Snice the delivery of this Lecture, the ^reat teacher of America, Doctor 
Ckattfiiof , has published one of the most important, and most interesting^, ap- 

XeaU ever addressed by one man to his fellows. I refer to his letter on ^* tne 
nnexation of Texas to the United States.** In that grand compos-tion, where 
the writer remonstrates with his countrymen, and warns them of the certain 
ditastrons consequences of their contemplated crime, in the style of the ancient 
prophets, he thos speaks of statesmanship: ** I do not believe that public life 
** is necessarily degrading, or that a statesman is incapable of looking above 
^* himtelf. Public life appeals to the noblent as well as basest principles of human 
** nature. It holds up for pursuit enduring fame, as well as the notoriety of the 
*' passing hour. 1 have too much faith in human nature to distrust the influence 
^ of great truths and high motives on any class of men, especially on men of 
** commanding intelligence. There is a congeniality between vast powers of 
** thought and dignity of purpose.** 

+ Byron's Ode. 

{The Doge of Venice; a grand play, which (Reserves a much greater 
popularity than it enjoys. 
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They are the delegated miuisters of Providence— the ap- 
pointed leaders of their race— and endowed with gifU 
worthy of their office. Onward they go, untired by the 
toils, undeterred by the difficulties, undismayed by the 
terrors, of their course, performing their high functioos 
and fulfilling their exalted destiny, whether it be 

^^ Like good Aurelius to reign, or bleed 

« Like Socrates." 
'^ Such men," as the poet adds, '^ are great indeed ;" and 
such have been in Physics a Newton, and in Morals a Mil* 
ton. They point out the path, and themselves advance with 
giant- strides upon it. Succeeding generations ^^ enter into 
their labours," and a Herschel starts where a Newton stops. 
Such then, to use the beautiful language of Sir Edward 
Bulwer,^ was the genius and character of that wonderful 
man, to whom the divine and solemn ^'countenance of free- 
'^dom was dearer than the light of day, and whose solitary 
'^ spell, accomplishing what the whole family of earth once 
'^ vainly began upon the plains of Shinar, has built of 
'^ materials more imperishable than slime and brick, a city 
'^ and a tower, whose summit has indeed reached to heaven.'' 
Such, to adopt the panegyric of Sir James Mackintosh (as 
great indeed as could be bestowed, but yet not greater than 
is deserved) was the character of the man who '^ attained 
*'the loftiest eminence of moral genius ever reached by 
" a mortal."t Such was the character of John Mtlion, 
which I have (most inadequately I am conscious) presented 
to you in some of its strong lights, and of which the influence 
I trust is every day becoming more and more felt among 
men, brightening and growing as they advance in knowledge 
and virtue^ a model at once for admiration and imitation, 
displaying a man who combined the greatest and most 
opposite qualities; who was at once an instructor of 
youth and the teacher of nations; a disinterested states- 
man, and an enthusiastic lover of learning; a practical 
philosopher and writer of the day; and a sublime poet^ 

* The Disowned. Vol. ii. 
f Preliminary Dissertation to the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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whose lofty musings must command the reverence of all 
future ages ; intently absorbed in every important inquiry 
connected with the temporal interests of his race, and 
yet filled with an earnest and perpetual ^Monging after 
^^ immortality," with ^^ thoughts which wandered through 
"eternity T* 



THE END. 



Prinled by A. Hahtcogk, Middle Row Place, Holborn. 
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